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Eliminate the Waste 
in Railway Service 


LL those who have been following closely the work 
of the Department of Commerce must become im- 
pressed with the emphasis being laid by the department 
upon the desirability of waste elimination in American 
industry. Of course, Secretary Hoover’s name had 
become identified with the elimination of waste long 
before he entered the Department of Commerce. As 
food controller he urged upon the nation during the 
war the principle of the “clean plate.’’ Later, as chair- 
man of the Federated Engineering Societies, he ini- 
tiated the investigation into waste in industry as 
exemplified in ten key industries;.the results of this 
inquiry being published later in book form. One of the 
most interesting exhibits at the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was that of the Commerce Department, 
showing how efforts were being made to induce various 
manufacturers to reduce the number of varieties and 
styles of articles made by them. 

The same points have recently been brought out in a 
number of recent addresses by Secretary Hoover. 
Thus, during the last week in May, he urged upon the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association the desir- 
ability of the standardization of grades, qualities and 
markings of lumber and the simplification of dimensions 
and other items that make for economy in production, 
transportation, distribution, etc., of lumber. Again, in 
an address to the National Electric Light Association 
on May 19 he spoke about the benefits which might be 
secured in the reduction of waste in industry through 
electric power distribution because of the replacement 
of a large number of small steam units as well as much 
manual labor. “The more general spread of electric 
power,” he continued, “is inevitable for this reason if 
for no other.” 

The elimination of waste is, after all, the foundation 
of economical operation in all industry, including the 
electric railway industry. Even the most able man- 
agers admit that much can be done on their properties 
to obtain more efficient service. If this is true where 
much time and thought are given to the subject, it 
must be doubly true on the less efficient properties. 

A good starting point is in the matter of speed of 
cars. Here a study could be made of the time taken 
for stops to receive and discharge passengers, as well 
as the causes for all other stops, so as to bring the 
time of both down to the minimum. Excessive car 
mileage is another cause of loss. The judicious use of 
turnbacks is one way by which this source of waste 
can be brought under control. Another common loss 
is in poor schedules, resulting in uneven spacing of 
cars, and waste seat-miles. The schedule maker should 
constantly study the possibilities in service reduction 
where cuts can be made without materially discourag- 
ing traffic. : 


Transportation wastes only have so far been dis- 
cussed, but there are equal opportunities for good work 
in other departments of most properties. These include 
the power, shop, accounting, claims and executive de- 
partments. An individual and a nation can be thrifty 
without being parsimonious; so a company can ayoid 
waste without driving away any patronage. 


Standardization of Tie Sizes 
Should Be Encouraged 


LECTRIC railway companies should follow with con- 

siderable interest the work of the sectional com- 
mittee for the standardization of cross ties of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee, which 
held its first meeting on June 2 in the rooms of the 
American Society for Testing Materials at Philadel- 
phia. This committee is composed of representatives 
of the American Railway Engineering Association, 
American ‘Electric Railway Engineering Association, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, American Society 
for Testing Materials, National Association of Railroad 
Tie Producers, National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, United 
States Department of Commerce, American Wood 
Preservers’ Association, Society of American Foresters, 
American Mining Congress and the United States 
Forest Service, so that all the industries most vitally 
concerned are represented. 

At the present time almost every purchaser of ties 
has his own pet specification, the difference between 
many of these being so slight as to make no possible 
practical difference one way or the other. This is 
known to be true of electric railway properties. 
Analysis of the situation in the electric railway field 
shows, for example, that nearly 86 per cent of the total 
mileage use ties 6 in. in depth and about 77 per cent 
use ties 8 in. in width. The remainder specify depths 
and widths greater or less than these. Over 64 per 
cent of the roads operating standard gage track use 
ties 8 ft. in length, the remaining 36 per cent specifying 
lengths varying from 6 ft. 8 in. to 8 ft. 10 in. There 
may be sufficient reason why one-third of the electric 
railway companies cannot use ties 8 ft. in length and 
why 20 per cent cannot use ties cut under a 6-in. x 
8-in. specification, but it is difficult to believe that the 
slight differences in dimensions which now exist in the 
different specifications will produce any practical differ- 
ence in the results obtained from the ties in service 
over those which would be obtained from ties cut under 
a 6-in. x 8-in. x 8-ft. specification. 

The result of this multiplicity of the specifications 
for railway ties is that it is impossible for the 
tie producers to cut ties in advance of receiving an 
order, and then only sufficient to fill that order. Assum- 
ing a limited number of standards of ties in use, ties 
could be cut when other work is slack, orders could be 
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anticipated, producers could stock up to a certain extent 
with a quantity of the different classes of standard ties 
with the assurance that these ties would meet the re- 
quirements of every road for the particular class tie 
in question, and the result would not only be more 
prompt delivery to the consumer but a reduction in cost 
as well. 

The sectional committee is using the standard speci- 
fications of the A. R. E. A. as a basis for the formula- 
tion of a standard specification to cover all requirements 
for standard gage track. A number of changes are 
under consideration in the attempt to harmonize the 
differences of opinion among the committee members 
and it is hoped that an early: agreement will be reached 
in order that the industry may have the full benefit 
of the efforts of this committee. 


Proposed Investment in Rail-Joint Research 

Promises Big Returns 

HE committee on welded rail joints, which was 

organized under the auspices of the American 
Bureau of Welding, is planning to lay a scientific basis 
for conclusions as to the merits of particular joints and 
practices. As the rail joint committee, through inter- 
locking membership, is closely allied to the committee 
on way matters of the Engineering Association, its 
work may be considered virtually as a part of the activi- 
ties of the latter. It is highly proper, therefore, that 
the electric railway industry should furnish financial 
and moral support to the work of the rail joint com- 
mittee. The industry will be the chief beneficiary of 
the results.of its researches. 

The committee will presumably soon be in the market 
for funds, a modest sum compared with the savings 
which should result from the tests which are proposed 
to be made. Roughly speaking, the total amount asked 
will be about three-thousandths of 1 per cent of the 
electric railway income of the country for one year. 
This amount is so trifling that it will undoubtedly be 
promptly forthcoming once the plan has been adequately 
set forth. 

Such a contribution as may be requested should not 
be considered as an assessment, but rather as a share in 
a co-operative effort to save money for everybody. It 
is proposed to expend a considerable portion of ‘the 
money for apparatus for joint testing, notably the 
machine mentioned in the June 17 issue of this paper. 
Expenditure for such equipment would be an invest- 
ment capable of yielding results of permanence for many 
years to come. 

The electric railway industry has done little in the 
way of co-operative research work involving physical 
apparatus. The steam railroads have done much in this 
line, the work of the Master Car Builders’ Association 
and the American Railway Engineering Association be- 
ing especially noteworthy. Railway engineers, college 
laboratories and college faculties have been pressed into 
service, with excellent results. To be sure the electric 
railways did support the Electric Railway Test Com- 
mission, organized in 1904 in collaboration with the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. The commission made 
a real contribution to the sum of electric railway data. 
This work, however, was done eighteen years ago, and 
the undertaking was directed specifically toward capi- 
talizing for the electric railways the effort and expense 
incurred by manufacturers in assembling their great 


exhibits at St. Louis. It was a research proposition of 
a general character; the contributions toward its sup- 
port had to be made on faith in the men who comprised 
the commission. The rail-joint program is more spe- 
cific, the committee giving details in advance of the 
proposed expenditures. Its successful inauguration 
would be a credit to the industry. 


City Planning a Necessity 
in Every Community 

T IS unfortunate that those who drew the plans for 

our cities did not have the gift of foresight, otherwise, 
in New York, for example, the blocks on Manhattan 
Island would have been arranged with their longer 
dimensions north and south instead of east and west. 
But when the streets in the central part of Manhattan 
Borough were laid out, there were no rapid transit 
lines other than the boats on the North and East Rivers 
and it was probably expected that most of the land 
traffic would be in an easterly and westerly direction. 
In consequence, the north and south avenues are so few 
that they are overburdened with traffic of all kinds, 
whereas many of the east and west streets, except at 
their crossings, have excess capacity. In the same way, 
it could hardly have been expected that any city plan- 
ning done forty years or more ago would have taken 
into consideration the increased burden in the way of 
traffic placed upon the streets by the erection of build- 
ings twelve to twenty stories high. : 

Regret for past errors is helpful only to the extent 
that it stimulates action to avoid their repetition. It 
may be out of the question to alter the arrangement 
of streets in the downtown sections of our cities, but it 
is not difficult so to plan for future growth that the 
same mistakes will not be made again. Intelligent 
thought on city development and requirements may even 
mitigate the troubles in the older portions of a city. 
It is with this purpose undoubtedly in mind that the 
trustees of the Russell Sage Foundation have appointed 
a committee to develop a comprehensive regional plan 
for New York City and its environs, and this committee 
has begun its work. 

Some other cities have been more forehanded in this 
matter than New York, but in few, if any, has this phase 
of civic development been given the consideration it 
deserves. It is a phase in which electric railway com- 
panies have a special interest because of the close asso- 
ciation between transportation and any intelligent plan 
for city growth. Too often in the past this vital con- 
nection between city development and urban transpor- 
tation systems has been overlooked and, according to 
a recent address by Daniel L. Turner, consulting engi- 
neer of the New York Transit Commission, the mistake 
is still being frequently made. | 

While the problem obviously is more pressing in some 
cities than in others, no city large enough to support 
a local railway system can afford to ignore the question, 
and the earlier it is taken in hand the better. A city 
does not need to possess a subway to have a traffic con- 
gestion problem. It is large enough to engage in reme- 
dial measures if automobiles are beginning now to crowd 
its busiest streets. It may be that the local electric 
railway officials cannot dictate the method to be fol- 
lowed, because they will be considered to be interested 
parties, but they can call attention to the need of some 
action and can advise intelligently as regards any 
solution. 
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Control Equipments for Pacific Electric Railway 


Twenty Motor Cars and Ten Trailers Arranged for 
Operation on Both 600 and 1,200 Volts D. C. Have 
Recently Been Added—Many New Features Are Included 


By W. M. HuTcHISON 
Railway Equipment Engineering Department, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


New CAR OF PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPPED FOR SERVICE 


12 miles between Los Angeles and Pasadena, 

Cal., in 1895, the Pacific Electric Railway has 
expanded until it is now the largest and most extensive 
interurban electric railway system in the world, owning 
and operating approximately 1,100 miles of track in 
southern California and serving a population of over 
1,000,000 people. This railway has contributed prob- 
ably more than any other factor to the remarkable 
growth of Los Angeles and all of southern California. 
In 1920 alone the total number of passengers handled 
reached 96,290,906, while the freight handled by the 
company for the same period amounted to 2,717,363 
tons. 

Consistent with its policy of development and ser- 
vice, this company has recently placed in operation for 
interurban service between Los Angeles and Long 
Beach, Cal., twenty new all-steel motor cars and ten 
all-steel trail cars, equipped with quadruple Westing- 
house type 557-D-7 motors and 600-1,200-volt HL 
control. 

The total distance between Los Angeles and Long 
Beach is 20.37 miles, 4.85 miles of which is through the 
congested city districts. The schedule provides for a 
total running time of fifty-one minutes. Trains are 
normally made up of two motor cars and one trail car; 
however, the control apparatus has sufficient capacity 
so that a total of five motor coaches may be operated in 
the same train. 


\ROM an interurban railway operating over the 


The cars were built by the Pullman Company and 
were equipped at the railway company’s Torrence 
Shops. The general dimensions and construction of 
the trail cars are identical with those of the motor 
cars. The principal dimensions of the cars are in- 
dicated in an accompanying table. 


Box FRAME MOTORS USED 


The motor equipment consists of Westinghouse type 
557-D-7 motors of the standard box frame type, each 
rated at 145 hp. at 600 volts and insulated for the 
maximum potential of 1,200 volts. The main field 
windings are arranged to secure tapped field connec- 
tions for the last running notch. Leads are brought 


WEIGHT AND DIMENSIONS OF CARS 
Weight of motor cars completely equipped......,........... 107,680 lb. 
Weight of trail cars completely equipped... Rey 78,000 Ib 
Beating capacity per Car. ai sen Nae omelets ee cie a 64 
Length over end sills. . ays 47 ft. 2 in. 
Length over end buffers... #e Ag | in. 
Width overtallifatneaves sy, il: a7 pm eee ei tes caraha wine eens t. 44 in 
Height of car body from running x rail to te GhEGOk® eeR eet 3 By a8, 716i in. 
Length between truck centers........ sheers Vaan 34 8. Oin 
Wiheelbasdsol-cark a Rott: bt: Th eee shai aan ea ae. 41 ft. 0 is 
Wheelbase of truck... BAD Bree ROOM er oe 7 ft. Oin 
Wheel diameter.’ >< Sac cre isis «aa Pam ee wrere tenn tore ies tenets eebes 36 in. 
Weightiolmotors aod. Sears wes quince erie athe tae 16,200 Ib. 
Weight of control equipment. . 5,200 lb. 


out on the axle side and are covered with three-ply 
rubber hose. Special heat-treated, solid helical gears 
of forged steel are provided, pressed on an A. E. R. A. 
standard 63-in. axle. The gears have fifty-eight teeth 
and are used with nineteen-tooth pinions. 
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Control 
Equipment 


Used on 


Pacifie Electric 


ae 
ees Si, 
eerrr nas 


No. 1—Side view of car showing location No, 4—lLine switch—end view showing No. 8—Relay box, showing operating re- 
of apparatus under car. overléad relay. lays, line and section break relays, and the 
No. 2—View under car looking toward No. 5—Changeovyer operating switch for control relay. 
number 2 end. 600-1,200-volt connections. No. 9—Auxiliary switch group used to 
No. 3—Control panel, showing auxiliary No. 6—Master controller, front view. obtain normal or tapped field connections, 


Sw-tches, lighting relay, limit relays, etc. No. 7—Protective relay. No. 10—Resistance box. 
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The various auxiliary circuits, while complete, are 
simple and reliable. Energy for the control and 
lights is obtained at 600 volts on the 1,200-volt zones 
from a dynamotor compressor, which also supplies com- 
pressed air for the operation of the air brakes and 
control. 

The heater circuits are energized directly from the 
trolley on both 600 and 1,200-volt zones, contacts being 
provided on a control changeover switch to establish 
the proper connections for either voltage. The signal 
system is operated from a six-cell Edison storage 
battery. A relay is located in the trolley circuit, which 
automatically gives the motorman the “stop” signal in 
case the trolley leaves the wire or if the power supply 
is interrupted for any other reason. 

An auxiliary lighting bus line is provided for supply- 
ing energy for the lights and auxiliaries throughout 
the train. This energy is supplied from the trolley 
on the 600-volt zones or from the dynamotor on one 
of the motor cars on the 1,200-volt zone. A special pro- 
tective relay is provided on each motor car which auto- 
matically cuts off the dynamotor from the ‘bus line 
wire as soon as the latter is energized. This prevents 
feeding the bus line wire from. more than one dyna- 
motor in a train at any time. The control current for 
each motor car, however, is taken from its own 
dynamotor. 


DETAILS OF THE CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


The control equipment selected is arranged for auto- 
matic acceleration with full speed operation of the 
motors on both 600 or 1,200 volts, with provision for 
field control and for operation in multiple with tyve 
“M” control. As previously mentioned, 600-volt energy 
for operating the control apparatus is secured direct 
from the 600-volt trolley on 600-volt zones and from the 
dynamotor compressor on the 1,200-volt. zones. 

The main motor control consists essentially of 
twenty-three unit switches of the “HL” electro-pneu- 
matic type, each complete with its magnet valve and 
operating cylinder. The switches are operated by com- 
pressed air taken from the air brake system, the admis- 
sion of air to the switch cylinders being controlled by 
the magnet valves. These magnet valves are actuated 
by low-voltage current tapped from points on a control 
resistor which is connected between the 600-volt train 
line and ground. 

Four of the switches are mounted in a separate 
frame, together with two overload trip relays, and 
constitute the line switch. This line switch is especially 
designed for heavy duty and affords full overload pro- 
tection as well as serving to open the circuit under 
normal conditions. The line switch is 
designed for mounting directly on the car body and 
really consists of a frame within a frame, the internal 
compartment being insulated from the external by 
insulated bolts. An especial feature of this line switch 
is the use of the two overload trip relays, so connected 
as to afford the same percentage protection on 1,200 
volts as is obtained on 600 volts. Referring to the 
schematic diagram, with the changeover switch in the 
1,200-volt position, the LS-2 switch is “locked out,” 
through the control circuits, so that the total motor 
current passes through only one overload trip coil. In 
the 600-volt position the motors are connected in parallel 
pairs instead of in series, but the total current is divided 
between the two overload trips, so that the circuit is 
opened at the same current per motor in either case. 
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Eleven additional switches, mounted together in a 
common frame, are used to establish the main motor 
circuit connections and to make the minor changes 
in the motor circuit required to accelerate the car. 
In addition, eight unit switches mounted in a separate 
frame are used to establish short or normal field con- 
nections. With these switches and suitable starting 
resistance there are obtained five accelerating and 
one running notch in series and four accelerating and 
two running notches in parallel, the last of which is the 
short or normal field running position. Transition 
from the series to the parallel combination is accom- 
plished by the bridging method. 

The direction of motion of the car is controlled by an 
electro-pneumatically operated drum type reverser. It 
is operated by an air cylinder similar in construction 
to that employed for the operation of the unit switches. 


AUTOMATIC COMBINED AIR AND ELECTRIC 
COUPLERS USED 


The control is governed by master controllers, one of 
which is located in the motorman’s compartment at 
each end of the car. Adjacent to the master controller 


_ Main swith 2 


K Main fuse: D 
§ 1200 re 
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SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF MAIN AND CONTROL CIRCUITS, 
600-1,200-VoL_r, HL Conrrou 


are located the changeover operating switch and a 
control circuit cut-out switch, including a reset contact 
for the line switch. 

The train line, which extends the whole length of the 
car, terminates in combined air and electric automatic 
couplers at either end and is continuous from car to car. 
To the train line are connected the control circuits to 
the various pieces of apparatus so that when a control 
wire is energized by a master controller the corre- 
sponding train line wire is energized and all apparatus 
connected to that particular wire is actuated in unison 
throughout the train. 

The functions of the 600-volt train line wires are 
relayed to the low voltage unit switch magnet coil cir- 
cuits by means of two operating relays, designated 
respectively as the “multiple” and the “progression” 
relays. 

By means of a line relay, the unit switches on each 
car are operated locally in case of failure of the line 
voltage, regardless of the position of the master con- 
troller. If the master controller is held in an operat- 
ing position the control will automatically operate when 
power is restored, the switches closing in the proper 
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sequence until reaching the corresponding position of 
the master controller. Auxiliary contacts are provided 
on the line relay for operating a buzzer alarm system 
when the current collector leaves the wire, as previously 
mentioned. 

The operating relays and line relay described above 
are mounted in a sheet-steel box, for convenience in 
arranging the apparatus under the car body. This 
relay box also includes a small “control” relay which is 
energized by the master controller in the “on” position, 
and through which the control resistor on each car is 
energized. With this arrangement a major portion of 
the control current on each car is supplied from its own 
dynamotor, rather than from the dynamotor on the 
car from which the train is being operated. 

The various control resistance tubes required are 
also grouped for convenience in a similar box, arranged 
for mounting under the car. The length and position 
of the various tubes are such that tubes of unlike 
properties cannot be interchanged. 

Two master controllers are used, one at each end of 
the car. They are of the single-drum type, operation 
in one direction effecting movement of the car forward, 
and the opposite operation effecting movement of the 
car in the reverse direction. A small latch is provided, 
however, which can only be operated with the handle in 


the “off” position and which “selects” the direction in 


which the handle is to be moved. This makes it impos- 
sible to throw the operating handle directly from a 
forward to the reverse position, or vice versa, without 
first pausing on the “off” position and operating the 
latch. 

The controller is so arranged that the operating 
handle is returned to the “off” position by means of a 
spring when pressure is released. It also includes in 
the handle a button which, if released while in any 
operating position, operates a pilot valve to exhaust the 
air from one side of the piston of a relay valve, allow- 
ing the piston to open a port on its valve, thus exhaust- 
ing the air from the brake pipe, and applying the emer- 
gency brakes. Consequently, release of. pressure on the 
controller handle in any operating position opens the 
control circuit and applies the air brakes in emergency. 
A key is provided which locks the master controller 
handle in the “off? position, making the controller 
inoperative. The controller has four positions forward, 
i.e., series switching, full series, parallel switching and 
full parallel, and two positions reverse, 7.e., series 
switching and full series. 


PANELBOARD MOUNTING FOR SWITCHES 


At the rear of the motorman’s station in the front of 
each car is located a control panelboard, inclosed in a 
suitable compartment. On this panelboard are mounted 
the various knife switches and fuses required in the 
control, light and heater circuits. The 1,200-volt 
heater and dynamotor switches are mounted on a 
separate base with barriers and covers, forming a com- 
plete switching cabinet, isolating them from the lower 
voltage apparatus. 

On this panel are also mounted the limit relays which 
govern the rate of automatic acceleration, the lighting 
bus relays previously described and a control cut-out 
switch by means of which the train line may be discon- 
nected from the control apparatus on any car. 


The progression of the control is governed by the - 


limit relays as they lift or drop under the action of the 
main motor current. One relay is provided with a 
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shunt coil, which when energized opposes the flux of 
the main coil and so increases the relay setting. The 
control circuits are arranged so that this coil is ener- 
gized when a pair of motors is cut out, thus permitting 
the car with a pair of motors out of circuit to accel- 
erate in emergency conditions at practically the same 
rate as when operating with four motors. 

On an interurban railway operating over both 600 
and 1,200-volt zones considerable damage may be done 
if a car or train is run from the low voltage to the high 
voltage section without first rearranging the main and 
auxiliary circuit connections by operating the change- 
over switch that is provided for this purpose. In order 
to guard against damage under such conditions, a pro- 
tective relay is used, which operates, when abnormal 
voltage is applied, to open the auxiliary and control 
circuits and drop out the main switches. This relay 
consists essentially of a standard electro-pneumatically 
operated switch unit and a tripping device similar to 
the usual form of overload relay except that it employs 
a voltage coil instead of a series coil, both mounted 
together with the necessary resistance in a common 
frame for car mounting. 

If a car runs onto a 1,200-volt section with the cir- 
cuits arranged for 600-volt running 1,200 volts will be 
applied across the trip coil, which will operate its 
plunger to open the circuit to the valve magnet coil on 
the pneumatic switch. This drops out the switch, 
which disconnects the control and auxiliary circuits 
from the 1,200-volt source of supply. A contact disk 
on the trip also opens the circuit to the line switch 
valve magnet coils. The switch cylinder is provided 
with an inlet port of reduced size in order to provide a 
slight time element in closing, so that in case a high 
voltage is applied when the switch is open the trip 
coil will function before the switch can close. After 
the protective relay has operated it is necessary to 
throw the changeover switch to the correct position 
and momentarily lower the trolley, when the trip 
plunger is released and the switch again closes. 


CHANGEOVER SWITCH ESTABLISHES CONNECTIONS 


An electro-pneumatically operated drum type change- 
over switch establishes the main, control and auxiliary 
circuit connections necessary to secure full speed 
operation of the motors and identical operation of the 
auxiliaries on both 600 and 1,200 volts. When chang- 
ing from the high-voltage to the low-voltage position 
the starting resistance sections are paralleled to pro- 


’ duce one-quarter the resistance and the motors are 


connected in parallel pairs. As the voltage has been 
reduced to one-half and the resistance to one-quarter of 


_its former value the current through each motor 


remains the same. 

An especial feature of these changeover switches is 
the method of operation. A combined air and electric 
changeover operating switch is provided, which in addi- 
tion to contacts for energizing the proper operating 
valve of the changeover switch for 600-volt or 1,200- 
volt operation includes a pneumatic valve connected 
directly to the operating cylinder. Operation of this 
switch establishes control circuit connections for 
operating the changeover switches throughout the train 
and through the valve throws the changeover switch 
directly in the car in which it is operated. This makes 
it possible to operate the changeover switch in the 
leading car, should a train run onto a 1,200-volt section 
with the changeover switch in the 600-volt position, 
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causing the protective relay, described above, to operate 
and cut off power. After the changeover switch has 
reached the 1,200-volt position the protective relay is 
automatically reset by momentarily lowering the 
trolley, and control energy is then available for operat- 
ing the changeover switches electro-pneumatically 
throughout the rest of the train through the control 
contacts on the operating switch. Without this feature 
it would be necessary to operate the changeover switch 
on the first car by hand after the protective relay had 
opened the control circuits. 

Particular attention has been paid to the problem of 
assuring continuous service by adequate protection of 
the equipment under all operating conditions. Some 
of the outstanding features may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) The use of a rugged, reliable line switch 
especially designed for heavy duty on both normal 
shut off and overload; (2) an arrangement of main 
circuit apparatus to secure the same degree of overload 
protection on both 600 and 1,200 volts; (3) the use of 
separate unit switches to establish normal or short 
field connections; (4) provision for increasing the 
accelerating current per motor when one pair of motors 
is cut out of circuit so that the car accelerates at prac- 
tically the normal rate; (5) the use of a protective 
device, to prevent damage due to overvoltage, which is 
readily reset from the car after the correct connections 
have been established, and (6) the “dead man’s” 
feature in the master controller which interrupts the 
power circuit and applies the emergency air brakes in 
case of man-failure. 

In addition, the control includes all the fundamental 
principles of automatic control and the well-known suc- 


cessful attributes of the electro-pneumatic unit switch _ 


system. 
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Trend of Prices, Wages and Fares 


Chart Shows Variations During Last Ten Years in Wholesale 
Prices and General Construction Costs and in Electric 
Railway Material Costs, Wages and Fares — 
Based on Figures Assembled and Compiled 
by Albert S. Richey 


URING the past five or six years events principally 
influenced by the world war have produced most 
violent changes in price levels. The extreme fluctuations 
which have been taking place have awakened a wide 
interest in various “indexes” designed to measure the 
movements of prices or costs of different sorts of com- 
modities, labor and the like. While the high peaks in 
such costs appear to have been passed, generally having 
occurred during the year 1920, interest is now centered 
on the return of the several indexes to normal, together 
with a considerable amount of speculation as to just 
where and when normal conditions are to be reached. 
A tabulation of twelve indexes of special interest to 
electric railway operators, under the heading “Conspec- 
tus of Indexes,” assembled (and in part compiled) by 
Albert S. Richey, has been appearing in the Financial 
and Corporate department of this paper for the past 
several months. The chart, which is given below, de- 
picts, by a series of lines, the trends of five of these 
indexes from the beginning of 1914 down to date, 
each to the scale of its average value during 1913 equal- 
ing 100. Three of the indexes shown have to do particu- 
larly with electric street railway operation and are 
those compiled by Mr. Richey, namely, those of operat- 
ing materials costs, wages and fares. The two others 


are of more general derivation, namely, construction 
costs and all commodities. 

As numbered on the chart, No. 1 shows the trend of 
the wholesale prices of all commodities, as compiled by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


This 
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TREND OF PRICES, WAGES AND FARES, BASED ON FIGURES ASSEMBLI D AND COMPILED BY MR. RICHEY 
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index is made up from average prices on more than 
300 commodities, obtained by the bureau monthly from 
all parts of the country, and weighted according to the 
estimated quantity of each article marketed. The com- 
modities used are divided into nine classes: Farm 
products, food, cloths and clothing, fuel and lighting, 
metals and metal products, lumber and building mate- 
rials, chemicals and drugs, house furnishing goods and 
miscellaneous. Since the list of commodities is so com- 
prehensive and the weighting is done so carefully, this 
index is recognized as authoritative as very accurately 
portraying the trend of the general price level of all 
commodities in this country. The sub-indexes relative 
to the nine general groups listed, also published monthly 
by the bureau, are equally reliable and are commonly 
used to indicate the price trends in these general groups. 

As indicated by the chart, the all-commodities index 
varied little from the 1913 level until late in 1915, when 
an upward trend began; this accelerated rapidly after 
the middle of 1916, and with but temporary halts in- 
creased to the high point of 272 in May, 1920. During 
the following year the recession was most rapid, reach- 
ing 151 in May, 1921. In the past year the variation 
has not been more than two points on either side of 150. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


The second index shown in the chart is that of con- 
struction costs, as computed by the Hngineering News- 
Record, using the elements as follows: 


Structural steel in Pittsburgh...-.....¢.0.e2..e6 cs 37.50 per cent weighting 
Cement f.o.b. Chicago. . . .14 per cent weighting 
3x I2 to 12 x 12 Southern | pine in N. Y. 17.10 per cent weighting 


Average price common labor, eighteen to tw enty ‘cities 38.00 per cent weighting 


As the price movements in these basic materials are 
similar the country over, and as the labor unit is 
averaged from the rates in a large number of cities, 
this index should be closely indicative of general con- 
struction costs in the United States. Local costs may 
be influenced by the prices of brick, sand, gravel, 
crushed stone and other materials locally produced, but 
such prices are so affected by local conditions that they 
have no place in an index which attempts to portray 
nation-wide trends. 

The News-Record construction cost index has 
followed the all-commodities index in general trends. 
It rose earlier in 1916, and later in 1919-20, but to 
about the same high peak. It fell more slowly, and 
four to eight months later, but since November, 1921, 
has remained close to 165. 

It may be of interest to mention here an index of 

electric railway construction costs which was developed 

by Robert M. Feustel in connection with a study of 
costs on the property of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company. The index was found to agree very closely 
with construction costs on that property and was made 
up of elements as follows: 


United States Index, ‘‘all commodities”.... ........ 
See rai A Aes OL Re a eee 14.76 per cent weighting 
: ocal labor... : Sac OS ae 6.61 per cent weighting 
ran copper. See , ae ae 6.19 per cent weighting 

ommon brick. Soe Pe ete Seed, 6 eee _ 7.90 per cent weighting 


64.54 per cent weighting 


On the basis of 1913 — 100, the index showed for the 
Philadelphia property a peak of 252 in May, 1920, and 
a recession to 151 in December, 1921. 


STREET RAILWAY OPERATING MATERIALS 


The index of street railway operating materials costs 
(shown in the chart as No. 3) is compiled by Mr. Richey 
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and is a combination of three of the price indexes of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, metals, 
lumber and fuel. These indexes are weighted in such 
a manner as to represent the general price level of the 
materials entering into normal maintenance and opera- 
tion of the average street railway, including fuel for 
power. 

This index showed a sharp rise to a peak of 199 in 
July, 1917, then a falling off with fluctuations between 
160 and 180 in 1918 and 1919, a rise to the high peak of 
247 in September, 1920, a rapid drop to 156 in 
September, 1921, and finally a fairly steady hold 
between 156 and 159 for the past eight months. 


SIREET RAILWAY WAGES 


The Richey index of street railway wages (No. 4 on 
the chart) is compiled by averaging the maximum 
hourly rates of conductors and motormen of a large 
number of city and interurban companies, weighting 
the rates of the various companies on the basis of the 
number of passenger motor cars operated. The index 


therefore closely represents the trend of the average - 


wages of United States electric passenger car operators. 

The rise in this index was constantly evident, but 
with two pronounced jumps, one in 1918 and one in 
1920, to a maximum of 232 in September, 1921. From 
1916 to the latter part of 1921 the wage index was 
under the all-commodity index, or general price level, 
both referred to 1913 as a base.. However, the recession 
of the indexes of commodities in general, construction 
costs and operating materials has not been matched in 
degree by that of the wage index. Its drop from the 
high peak of 232 was only to 213 by May of this year— 
a drop of but 8 per cent. 


STREET RAILWAY FARES 


The index which stands out on the chart so markedly 
in its dissimilarity to the others is that of street rail- 
way fares. This index is also compiled by Mr. Richey 
and is the relative average of the street railway fares 
in all United States cities having a population of 50,000 
or more (except New York City), and weighted accord- 
ing to population. 

As published monthly in Mr. Richey’s ‘‘Conspectus,” 
the figures are given in cents and show the 1913 aver- 
age fare of 4.84 cents remaining almost unchanged 
until the middle of 1917. A fairly uniform rise, begin- 
ning in May, 1918, reached its highest point of 7.24 
cents in May, 1921, from which the average has dropped 
to about 7.14 cents at present. The chart shows this 
index, for purpose of comparison with the others, in 
terms of the 1913 base = 100. 

In the past year the fare index has been very close 
to the all-commodity index, and within 10 points of the 
operating materials index, while the wage index is still 
66 points higher than the fare index. In other words, 
the average citizen is paying 47 per cent more for a car 
ride than in 1913, almost the same as the increase in the 
cost of all commodities combined. At present, also, the 
average car operator is getting 113 per cent more for 
his work, and materials for operation are costing the 
railways 57 per cent more. It is well known that the 
average investor in street railway securities is, as a 
consequence, getting a diminished return on his invest- 
ment. Much has been and must be done in the way of 
economical operation, and some further adjustment 
must be made in wages before conditions can again be 
accepted as normal or livable. 
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How Resistance Is Used in Railway Automatic Substations 


Views of Several Electrical Engineers of Long Experience with Automatic Substations 
Are Presented on the Question of Using Resistance in the Machine 
Circuit, or in the Feeder Circuits, or Both 


and con about the use of resistance in the 

machine circuit and in the individual feeder cir- 
cuits in automatic substations as a means of protecting 
against overload without cutting off power altogether. 
To bring together a summary of the experience and 
opinion on this subject and the practices being followed 
in the various installations the editors of ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL invited certain electrical engineers 
who have had extensive experience with automatic sub- 
stations to express their ideas and experience for the 
general advancement of the study. Their views are 
presented in what follows: 

G. G. Post, electrical engineer the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis., comments 
briefly on this problem thus: 

“We do not use resistances in the individual feeders 
and do not believe it is a good plan to do so. We think 
that as far as possible the station should operate just as 
it would if it were controlled by an operator and that if 
anything happens on an individual feeder it should kick 
out and stay out until the trouble is cleared. Automatic 
reclosing circuit breakers can be used for this purpose.” 
All of the railway automatic substations in use by the 
Milwaukee company are in interurban service. 

John M. Drabelle, mechanical and electrical engineer 
Iowa Railway & Light Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
is of the following opinion: 

“The arrangements of resistances in an automatic 
substation depend entirely upon the operating condi- 
tions and circuit layout involved. No hard and fast 
rule can be laid down. I believe for interurban service 
a single bank of resistance in the machine circuit is 
the proper way of handling the load, but for city service 
the resistances should be in the individual feeders. It 
seems to me that it is up to the engineer on the job to 
do some gocd, careful work and study out his problem 
rather than to depend on a cut and dried, or more or less 
arbitrary, arrangement of resistance.” 

E. J. Nash, electrical engineer Butte (Mont.) Elec- 
tric Railway, responds to the question with these 
thoughts: ‘ 

“The operating conditions in themselves govern 
whether it is advisable to use the load-limiting resist- 
ances in the feeder or machine circuits. Where the 
station feeds three separate sections, as does the auto- 
matic station of the Butte Electric Railway, it is pref- 
erable that the resistance be in the feeder and machine 
circuits. Whatever resistance is in the machine cir- 
cuit may be omitted from each of the feeder circuits. 
The resistance in the machine circuit, which is inserted 
between the converter and the trolley when an overload 
occurs on any one section, does not cut the voltage 
down sufficiently to overload any of the other stations. 
But this resistance, together with the resistance in the 
feeder circuits, prevents an overload upon the automatic 
machine even with one of its feeder trolleys grounded. 
In consequence, by proper setting of the thermostat, the 
feeder circuits will be opened by a continued overload 


r NHERE has been a great deal of discussion pro 


and yet the station will still feed the remaining sec- 
tions.” 

E. H. Scofield, engineer of power Twin City Rapid 
Transit Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has reached the 
following conclusions as a result of his experience: 

“Where only a single unit is employed, we consider it 
best to place the resistance in the main machine circuit 
rather than in the individual feeder circuits. The main 
argument for this is that the purpose of the resistance 
is to protect the machine from overload, rather than to 
reduce the overload sent out on any individual feeder. 
This plan of using the resistance in the main circuit 
results in supplying a relatively higher voltage to the 
overloaded line in case of an overload. In the other 
case, when resistance is inserted in the individual 
feeders, the result is to reduce much lower the volt- 
age on the line which needs the extra power. 

“In this plan of using resistance in the main 
machine circuit the protection against grounds or short 
circuits on the individual lines depends entirely upon 
the automatic circuit breakers or switches controlling 
the lines. This same plan is also employed under 
similar conditions in two substations of the Duluth 
(Minn.) Street Railway, with very satisfactory results. 
For all conditions so far considered, I believe that this 
method of limiting the output is preferable.” 

E. F. Gould, assistant general manager Aurora, Elgin 
& Chicago Railroad, Aurora, Ill., has had very good 
results from the use of resistance in the machine cir- 
cuit only in both automatic and manually operated sub- 
stations, and he says: 

“It has appeared to us that on our system and under 
our conditions the resistance should be used for the 
protection of the rotary converter and located in the 
machine circuit. I think this is the operating condition 
most often met with in practice, though there might be 
cases where it would be desirable to locate resistance 
in some particular feeder on which excessive overloads 
occur frequently, or on a feeder where it was essential 
that a total interruption of current be avoided. 

“A number of years ago we installed a complete auto- 
matic substation at a point on our line where such an 
installation is feasible, employing, as part of the 
equipment, load-limiting resistance connected in the 
machine circuit. This has proved very satisfactory and 
has given complete protection against excessive overload. 

“Later on we installed load-limiting resistance only, 
in connection with converters in two of our manually 
operated substations. These resistances were also 
placed in the machine circuit and have served very 
satisfactorily, protecting the machines against exces- 
sive overloads at these points, which overloads have in 
past times caused a number of burnouts on these par- 
ticular converters. It is our opinion that the use of 
load-limiting resistance in the machine circuit greatly 
increases the capacity of the old type rotary converter 
for handling overloads successfully. In our case it was 
about the same as converting a 500-kw. converter into 
one of 750-kw. capacity.” 
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Charles H. Jones, electrical engineer Chicago North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad, who is responsible for 
a very extensive installation of automatic substations 
in high-speed interurban service, has these views on 
where load-limiting resistance should be connected in, 
and on the idea of leaving out resistance altogether as 
suggested by certain persons: 

“This is one phase of the automatic substation prob- 
lem which has caused considerable controversy among 
operators of this type of equipment. A great many of 
the criticisms which have been offered against the use 
of limiting resistance no doubt merit consideration, but 
to a large extent the criticisms are based on theory 
rather than on actual practice. In discussing the sub- 
ject it is necessary to divide it into the various classes 
of service to which automatic operation of substations 
is applied: (a) in a heavy city network; (b) on an 
interurban line; (c) for heavy traction work. 


RESISTANCE IN CITY SERVICE SUBSTATIONS 


“In cases where a number of feeders come out of a 
station used in city service it has been customary to 
divide up the load-limiting resistance by placing a 
portion of it in the machine circuit and the remainder 
in the feeder circuits. The reason for doing this is to 
penalize only the feeder circuits which are producing 
the extremely heavy loads and allow the other feeders 
to have full voltage applied to them. In practice it has 
worked out that these overloads are of rather infre- 
quent occurrence and generally are very well diversified 
so that the machine can safely carry this individual 
feeder overload for a limited period of time. In the 
course of development of substations for use on this 
class of work it has become rather common practice to 
eliminate the resistances in feeder circuits entirely and 
replace them with automatic reclosing circuit breakers. 

“In order to protect against the overload on the 
machine, some persons have advocated the use of a 
shunt-wound converter in place of the usual compound- 
wound machine, as the shunt-wound machine has a 
drooping characteristic. That is to say, as the load 
comes on the voltage gradually drops off, and hence 
the load which the machine can possibly carry will be 
reduced. This theory does not seem to be very well 
founded, as in carrying overloads by this method the 
power factor of the machine also drops off quite 
rapidly. The result is that just as much damage may 
be done to the machine as would be done to a compound- 
wound converter without resistance, although the use- 
ful power output is substantially limited. In an exten- 
sive substation network, where the feeders are inter- 
connected between two or more substations, this 
general method would be of limited value, as the reduc- 
tion of voltage in one substation would cause the heavy 
overloads on the feeders to be normally picked up by 
the adjacent stations. 

“Personally, I would not be willing to make an instal- 
lation depending on the drooping characteristics of the 
machine only as the load-limiting scheme, as it is very 
possible that some of the protective features provided 
might not be ample fully to protect the equipment. In 
cases of extreme emergency, I would feel much more 
confidence in having a load-limiting resistance to cut 
in, thereby reducing the load to a point which could be 
absolutely predetermined. 

“My own opinion is that the protective features 
should be based to operate on the current output of the 
machine or on the amount of heating which actually 
takes place within the armature. This would no doubt 
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call for the insertion of thermocouples within the 
armature itself. The manufacturers, however, have 
not come to the point of believing that this is necessary. 
In a properly laid out distribution network using auto- 
matic substations there should be very little necessity 
for the load-limiting resistance to be brought into the 
circuit for an appreciable length of time, therefore the 
losses in the resistance should be a very small amount. 


IN INTERURBAN SERVICE SUBSTATIONS 


“In the case of automatic substations applied to 
interurban roads the condition is entirely different 
from that in city work. The train spacing is consider- 
ably longer and the ratio between peak loads and aver- 
age loads is considerably higher. In many cases it is 
financially impossible to install sufficient converter 
equipment to carry the peak loads unrestricted. In 
stations used on lines of this class there are usually 
very few feeder sections. Generally, there will be two 
sections, one going out in each direction from the 
station, and a considerably higher load will normally be 
expected on one feeder than on the other as a train is 
passing through. Therefore, there is a better reason 
for bringing in a certain amount of limiting resistance 
on the heavily loaded feeder than exists in the sub- 
station on city work. It is this feature of the question 
with which I am most familiar and our experience has 
been to use limiting resistance in both the feeder and 
machine circuits. The results obtained have been very 
satisfactory and actual tests made show that the energy 
losses in resistance are comparatively small. 

“T have recently made an automatic substation instal- 
lation on the Chicago & Interurban Traction Company 
line on which I placed all the resistance in the machine 
circuit and used automatic reclosing circuit breakers on 
the feeder circuits. The conditions on this line ‘are 
considerably different from those on the North Shore 
Line and my reason for making the installation as I 
did was to determine, if possible, whether there was 
any particular advantage in it. 

“With reference to substations for use in heavy trac- 
tion systems, I am of the opinion that it will require 
very careful study and investigation to determine 
whether or not it is desirable to use load-limiting re- 
sistance in either the feeder or machine circuits. I 
recently had occasion to visit certain heavy electric 
traction roads and after studying very carefully the 
extremely heavy loads which they encountered, I came 
to the conclusion that only experience will determine 
exactly what course to follow.” 


EXPERIENCE FROM CITY SERVED COMPLETELY 
BY AUTOMATICS 


F. C. Chambers, president Des Moines City Railway, 
who is responsible for the first complete installation of 
automatic substation equipment /in city service, holds 
the opinion that whether or not: resistance is necessary 
or desirable in the feeder circuits depends to a great 
extent upon local conditions. He discusses the problem 
as it occurs in city and interurban service as follows: 

“On our interurban lines we are using resistances in 
the feeders as well as in the machine circuit. We have 
found this arrangement advantageous in several cases, 
as for instance when there is a break in the trolley 
between two substations which are automatically con- 
trolled and the trolley wire is on the rail so as to throw 
a very heavy overload on the rotary converter closest to 
the break. In such a case the feeder resistance would 
be inserted in the circuit by the action of the overload 
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relays and the bus voltage at the substation would 
remain normal, permitting normal operation on the 
other section adjacent to this substation. This is 
desirable indeed in order to get the trouble car to the 
point of the trolley break without undue delay. We 
have experienced numerous other similar cases, such as 
congestion of traffic between substations which, without 
feeder. resistances, would have interfered with the 
operation on other sections. 

“Tt is also our practice to use feeder resistances in 
our city substations. However, I feel that the advis- 
ability of using resistances in city work will also depend 
largely upon local operating conditions. To illustrate 
this, we will assume that we have a rotary converter 
having a total capacity of 2,000 amp., that there are 
eight feeders supplied by this station and that in order 
to handle the peak load requirements the maximum 
setting of the feeder relays is 1,000 amp. and that the 
average load on the feeders is 200 amp. We will 
further assume that the relay controlling the first step 
of resistance on the rotary converter is set to operate 
at 2,000 amp. Under these conditions, the average load 
on the machine with a load of 200 amp. for each feeder 
is 1,600 amp. It would only require an additional load 
of 400 amp. on any one feeder, bringing the total 
ampere load in that feeder up to 600 amp., to operate 
the relay controlling the first step of resistance in the 
machine circuit. 

“Under these conditions it is very evident that the 
feeder resistance would be inoperative inasmuch as the 
machine resistance would be cut into circuit before the 
current in the feeder had risen to a value high enough 
to operate the feeder relay. Of course, this is a 
theoretical case, but I have seen it work out a number 
of times in practical operation in our substations. On 
the other hand, we have had numerous cases where the 
relays controlling the feeder resistances have operated 
during a congestion on the lines supplied by these par- 
ticular feeders, despite the fact that the conditions 
were apparently identical with those set forth above. 
In these instances, were it not for the fact that the 
feeder resistances were used, the potential on all lines 
feeding from this particular station would have been 
reduced and the load transferred onto adjacent sub- 
stations, with the result that schedules would be slowed 
up and possibly add further to the congestion due to the 
lowering of the voltage at the bus. 

“I have given this matter considerable thought and 
my experience has demonstrated pretty conclusively 
that if I had the installations to make over again, both 
on our city and interurban systems, I would use feeder 
resistances in both cases, despite the fact that without 
them the initial cost of the equipment could be mate- 
rially reduced and less space would be required for the 
equipment.” 


EXPERIENCE IN METROPOLITAN STREET 
RAILWAY SERVICE 


L. D. Bale, superintendent of substations Cleveland 
(Ohio) Railway, has probably had the most extensive 


experience of any electrical engineer with the auto- 


matic substation as applied to the very large city rail- 
way system where any interruption to service is of 
gravest concern. His views on the subject under dis- 
cussion are therefore of great interest. He writes: 
“This question in my estimation is a variable one, 
depending upon many conditions. There are primarily 
three combinations: (1) resistance in both machine and 
feeder circuits; (2) resistance in the machine circuit 
\ 
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and the so-called differentiating transfer scheme in the 
feeder circuits, and (3) resistance in the machine cir- 
cuit with automatic reclosing circuit breakers on the 
feeders. A fourth system is being worked out in 
Cleveland at present, using the resistance in the 
machine circuit and the differentiating scheme worked 
out on the feeders in conjunction with an auxiliary bus 
and remote control. Which of these four ideas is to be 
used depends in my estimation entirely upon the class 
of service, the importance of the station to the system, 
and the size of the system. 

“It has been demonstrated in Cleveland that with 
limiting resistance on tie feeders of relatively low 
ohmic resistance, the contactors on these feeders will 
on normal overloads open and close in rapid succession 
(pump), simply transferring the overload to adjacent 
stations momentarily. On  stub-end feeders this 
system of resistance would be satisfactory in most 
cases, for since there is no other source of power to 
the feeder there would be the absence of pumping on 
overloads. Another difficulty with the resistance plan 
on important feeders is the fact that in the event of 
legitimate overload occurring, resulting from a tie-up 
for example, the resistance would be inserted in the 
feeder, thus lowering the voltage at the most inoppor- 
tune time, for in this case it is desirable to furnish the 
best power possible. 

“With the second combination mentioned; that is, 
differentiating schemes with no limiting resistance in 
the feeder, the operation of the transfer device as 
caused by short circuit only, requires that the feeder 
or section shall remain dead until such time as the 
trouble has been removed. There are some systems in 
operation where it is desired to burn off all grounds pos- 
sible and attempt to maintain service on the lines under 
all conditions. It is readily seen that with the scheme 
under discussion this burning off cannot be accom- 
plished. This is also generally true with the third 
combination; that is, when using the automatic re- 
closing circuit breaker. 

“The fourth combination; that is, the differentiating 
scheme with auxiliary bus and remote control which is 
being worked up in Cleveland at the present time, is 
designed to meet with the demands of the manage- 
ment for just as near 100 per cent continuity of power 
as possible and the maximum degree of reliability and 
flexibility in the distributing system. Briefly, the 
operation is as follows: 

“In the event of a feeder grounding, it will auto- 
matically be transferred from the main bus to the 
auxiliary bus, in which position it will be fed power 
through tie feeders transferred to the auxiliary bus 
by means of remote control, thus burning off any 
normal ground. There will also be installed a current- 
limiting resistance between the main bus and the 
auxiliary bus under remote control, that may be used in 
conjunction with tie feeders for burning off purposes. 
Quite aside from the question of grounded feeders, it 
can be realized that this system will constitute a most 
flexible arrangement whereby load may be transferred 
or shifted at will to relieve almost any emergency con- 
dition that may arise. 

“Regarding resistance in the converter circuits, I 
personally do not believe the elimination of this resist- 
ance to be the proper thing at the present time. This, 
however, may come later, possibly when the high-speed 
circuit breaker has been perfected and can be purchased 
at a sufficiently reasonable price to install upon 
feeders.” 
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General Features of A. R.A. Exhibits 


Many New Devices and Important Developments in Specialties and Railroad Equipment Which Have 
Been Brought Out Since 1920 Shown at Atlantic City Convention of American Railway 
Association, Mechanical Division—Machine Tool Exhibits of Particular Interest 


Division, which includes the former Master Car 

Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ Associations, met 
at Atlantic City, N. J.. June 14 to 21. An exhibit of 
railway supplies on Young’s “Million Dollar Pier” 
was an important feature of the convention and as no 
exhibit was held last year particular interest was shown 
in developments which have occurred since 1920. In 
the variety of equipment shown, this year’s exhibit 
surpassed all predecessors. The floor space occupied 
by the exhibit did not quite equal that of 1920, but this 
was due to the fact that the galleries were not used for 
exhibits this year, as they were in 1920. All other 
available space on the pier was occupied. About 96,000 
sq.ft. of exhibit space was available. 

There were 341 exhibitors, and the exhibit committee 
reported that seventy-five applications for space could 
not be granted. Many exhibitors were forced to use 
less space than they contemplated using, as the com- 
mittee found it necessary to cut down the space allot- 
ments to accommodate more exhibitors. The exhibit 
committee established a new record this year in the 
promptness with which material was delivered and in- 
stalled. Shipments of exhibits arrived earlier than 
usual in Atlantic City, and when the convention opened 
on Wednesday morning all was finished and in readiness 
for the visitors. The general impression conveyed was 
that there was a greater variety and a larger number of 
small equipment devices exhibited. Machinery Hall was 
filled with the usual types of machine and shop tools 
and, as at previous conventions, this was a special fea- 
ture which attracted considerable attention. Develop- 
ments in chucking devices and in the control of the 
operations of the various shop machines were especially 
elaborate. and showed that manufacturers had given 
special attention to cutting down the time and labor 
necessary in machining various parts. 


IMPROVED EQUIPMENT EXHIBITED 
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A motor-driven portable woodworking machine was 
shown. This is designed to perform many different 
woodworking operations. The driving motor and oper- 
ating parts are mounted on a small four-wheel truck 
which runs on a track the full length of the carpenter’s 
bench. Planing, beveling, ripping, mortising and sim- 
ilar work can be done with the same machine by simply 
attaching the required tools. 

Other shop equipment and machine tools of new de- 
sign or with new attachments included a 42-in. vertical 
boring and turning mill with many new features of 
design, improvements in lathe construction with new 
geared heads and motor drive arrangements, tool posts 
designed to increase the speed of changing cutting 
tools, planers designed to combine high productive 
capacity with maximum ease of operation, metal and 
band saws with special attachments, and an air brake 
hose dismantling and assembling machine. A new elec- 
tric hoist developed for use with limited headroom 
formed an interesting exhibit. The 3-ton hoist ex- 
hibited can be operated with a headroom as low as 14 in. 


Many models of industrial trucks were shown also. 
A type of truck particularly adapted for use in electric 
railway shops and storerooms consisted of a combination 
electric crane mounted on a truck. This is intended 
for service where material is to be raised or lowered 
and then transported horizontally. Other types were 
provided with low platforms and elevating platforms for 
convenience in loading and distributing parts at dif- 
ferent levels. d 
. A moisture separator for shop air lines, particularly 
adapted for use in railway shops, was shown. The use 
of this device is very desirable in connection with paint 
spraying operations and also for use where air lines 
are used for blowing out various electrical equipment 
parts. Where air hammers or air-operated tools are 
used their efficiency is increased when clean dry air is 
available, and freezing during severe winter weather is 
prevented. 


COMPREHENSIVE DISPLAY OF PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


New developments in pneumatic tools. included a 
sleeve-type valve for riveting hammers, a progressive 
lock for both chipping and riveting hammers to prevent 
the handles from coming loose on the cylinders, and a 
drill motor with an improved toggle connecting the 
piston rod to the crank pin. The sleeve valve for rivet- 
ing hammers is designed to eliminate valve breakage 
and to reduce to a minimum the necessity of oversizing 
valves. The toggle for connecting the piston rod to the 
crank pin is designed for minimum weight consistent 
with strength so as to prevent crystallization in the 
companion parts and enable it to stand up under the 
severe service required. Constant lubrication direct to 
the crank pin is also provided by means of this new 
toggle. A patented breather tube has also been de- 
veloped for drill motors. Heretofore drills and other 
similar tools have required lubrication at quite frequent 
intervals, but with the breather tube the period is 
lengthened considerably. 

A new self-lowering ball-bearing jack was exhibited. 
This is designed with its own brackets and wheels at- 
tached. The wheels are 53 in. in diameter and the 
operating lever is arranged so that when inserted in a 
socket it can be used as a handle for wheeling the jack 
about. The lowering of the load is controlled by a small 
lever at the side of the jack through worm gears. 

A large amount of welding equipment was displayed. 
It included all classes of gas, electric and thermit weld- 
ing apparatus. Automatic are welding was given par- 
ticular attention. The field of usefulness for these 
automatic machines has been found to be much larger 
than was originally expected. Exhibits also included 
many car construction parts and truck parts with elec- 
tric welding in place of previous designs with rivets. 

A portable electric-welding device which controls the 
feeding of the electrode wires into the arc and which 
can be used in any place where welding current is avail- 
able was shown in one of the exhibits. The automatic 
and semi-automatic method increases the speed of weld- 
ing and makes it possible for a comparatively inexperi- 
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enced man to do good work consistently. A large-capac- 
ity portable welding outfit was also shown. It consisted 
of a motor-generator set and control apparatus mounted 
on a four-wheel hand truck. The generator has a con- 
tinuous capacity of 300 amp. and for cutting and other 
work of an intermittent nature will develop 400 amp. 
The set is supplied with either direct or alternating 
current motor and weighs complete about 1,700 lb. 


MANY INTERESTING CAR FIXTURE EXHIBITS 


Electric railway officials found much to interest them 
in the exhibits of car parts and car fixtures, specialties 
and appliances. These included new types of seats and 
seat parts, car trimmings, hardware, curtains and safety 
treads, together with displays of drawn steel and pressed 
steel shapes and stampings. 

A renitent car window post of new design was shown. 
The use of this post makes the sash watertight, rattle- 
proof, interchangeable and ‘safe against sudden drop- 
ping. It has the advantage of being easily removed 
from its runways without the use of tools. A metal- 
bound felt weather stripping for car windows was also 
shown. This is made of all-wool, hand-pressed weather 
felt cut to length as specified. 

Other exhibits of special interest to rolling-stock 
engineers were those of trucks, wheels, brakes, brake 
shoes, slack adjusters and foundation brake rigging. 
A car truck with wrought steel side frames formed in 
one piece attracted considerable attention. The blank 
for the complete frame is produced from a steel blank 
in one piece, and at one operation by shearing between 
dies under a hydraulic press of high capacity. Renew- 
able wear plates are welded to the faces of the columns, 
thus preventing any wear of the column proper by the 
bolster. The brake hanger brackets are of malleable 
iron riveted in the standard location and arranged to 
take their regular hangers and pins. A wrought-steel 
truck bolster flanged or forged in one piece from a 
steel plate was also shown. This bolster plate is first 
blanked out, then flanged and finally folded into a com- 
plete box section, the contacting flanges being welded 
together along lines not subject to service stress. Rein- 
forcements are provided under the center plate and over 
the truck springs, and the bolster guides are of the 
usual standard design. 

A new design of roller bearing truck was also shown 
this year. The rollers for the radial load are mounted 
in a double squirrel cage. For a 5-in. x 9-in. journal 
there are thirty-six rollers, two sets of eighteen each, 
3 in. in diameter and 23 in. long. The rollers are of 
chrome steel, oil treated. Beyond the roller cage, toward 
the end of the axle, is a roller thrust bearing which is 
held between two bearing plates. The entire assembly 
is secured by a nut on the end of the axle, this nut 
being secured by a bar lock held by two screws. 

Several new designs of journal boxes were shown. 
One consisted of a malleable-iron journal box equipped 
with renewable pressed steel liners in the pedestal ways 
and equalizer seats. The pedestal-way liners are formed 
of mild or medium steel, so as not to wear the more 
expensive pedestal jaws. The liners are heated before 
application to the box and forced into position, and the 
top and bottom ends are clamped securely around the 
corresponding ribs of the box. A hoodless lid for jour- 
nal boxes formed a part of one exhibit. This lid covers 
the box face entirely across the top as well as at the sides 
‘and bottom. Hair-fiber dust guards which are said 
to be superior to and more durable than the old type 
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of wooden guards for truck journal boxes were also 
shown. These dust guards are furnished in three styles, 
consisting of plain composition felt, the same guard 
waterproofed, and one with a hair fiber reinforced on 
both sides by jute fiberboard. 

Two new designs of brake-shoe keys were shown. 
These had special features to prevent their becoming 
loose and lost. The principle of these keys was to 
provide a spring construction which could be readily 
inserted and when installed would provide sufficient 
pressure to lock the key in position. The keys are made 
standard in all essential dimensions. 

A new device exhibited this year which proved of 
special interest to master mechanics was a surface metal 
gage for gaging the amount of metal to be removed 
from worn flanges of wheels to restore the standard 
contour and to indicate in advance of turning the final 
tape size of the wheel, so that remating could be done 
without loss. The gage also indicates the amount of 
surface metal that will remain after turning. This 
latter provision frequently foretells that the wheel will 
fall within the scrapping limit after it has been re- 
turned and thus not only saves the labor of re-turning 
but prevents the handling of wheels unnecessarily. 


Safety Campaign of Long Island 


Railroad 


Statistics Show that Plan Is Worth While—Special Efforts 
Are Now Being Made with a View to Reducing 
Grade Crossing Accidents 


WING to the extent of its suburban service the 
Long Island Railroad has long been prominent in 
safety work. The company has a general safety com- 
mittee, with L. S. Wells, electrical superintendent, as 
chairman, and six sectional committees. Meetings of 
the general committee are held quarterly and of the 
sectional committees monthly, and it is expected that 
these committeemen will exercise special vigilance in 
the interest of safety and will report any defective 
conditions which may come to their notice. The labor 
organizations have supported the movement cordially. 
Since the inauguration of the safety organization, 
more than 4,000 suggestions relating to unsafe prac- 
tices and conditions have been considered by the safety 
committee, and the results have been well worth while, 
as indicated by the following summary of persons 
killed and injured (including suicides and trespassers) 
during the past three years: 


1 5 ET Sec Gee RRO ATER O es GUIS FAS Ola 79 2,753 
gs Rae ah i oe ee ee ro circ, Sry 45 2,137 
OPM eeton o AS rates reer a trcuo hoc 34 1,278 
ae yeh Seis fevear chore era wcanesaceReliens ietat aster 37 1,002 

1,751 


Net decrease (three years).......... 42 


No passengers were killed during 1919-1920-1921, 
and there has been a gratifying decrease in the num- 
ber of casualties to employees. 

Unfortunately equally good results have not been ob- 
tained in the case of accidents at grade crossings and 
to trespassers on the right-of-way. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that it is difficult to reach 
the people involved in such accidents. Hence the com- 
pany is taking an active part in the general safety 
movement of the American Railway Association, known 
as the “Careful Crossing Campaign,” effective this 
year during June, July, August and September. 
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In 1921 ten persons were killed and twelve injured 
at grade crossings of the Long Island Railroad. In 
addition, more than 300 crossing gates, or one nearly 
every day of the year, were broken by reckless drivers 
in disregard of warning signs. It is probable that the 
fatal accidents on Long Island would have been mate- 
rially greater if several years ago the management 
of the company had not inaugurated a campaign to keep 
before the people of Long Island the necessity of exer- 
cising reasonable care at grade crossings. 


Ninth Avenue Railroad Converted 


to One-Man Operation 


Among the Many Improvements on This North and South 
Line on the West Side of New York Is Complete 
Conversion to One-Man Operation—The Service 
Is Growing in Popularity 


Y ORDER of the court in 1919 the receiver of the 

New York Railvays Company surrendered two of 
its important leased lunes to their owners. The Ninth 
Avenue Railroad, with a length of 18 miles in single 
track eguivalent, was returned on 
Oct. 1, 1919, just two months after 
the Kighth Avenue Railroad was re- 
turned. The financial interests con- 
trolling these two properties have 
always been to a considerable extent 
the same, and both are now being 
operated by W. B. Yereance, who is 
general manager and chief engineer 
ot both companies. 

The lines of the Ninth Avenue 
Railroad extend from Cortlandt 
Street ferry northward along Wash- 
ington and Greenwich Streets and 
Ninth Avenue to Sixty-fifth Street, 
then up Broadway to Seventy-second 
Street, then north on Amsterdam 
Avenue to an extension of West 
125th Street called Lasalle Street, 
then west one block to Broadway. 
While under lease to the New York 
Railways, the Ninth Avenue cars ran 
only as far north as Fifty-third 
Street, and the service on the north- 
ern part of the line was furnished by 
New York Railways cars, which south 
of Fifty-third Street ran on Broad- 
way or Sixth Avenue. This latter 
service, of course, has now stopped 
and has been replaced by a complete 
Ninth Avenue service. 

The territory served is of a.somewhat varied charac- 
ter. The upper part, or that north of about Seventieth 
Street, is largely an apartment house and high-class 
family hotel district with small but high-grade shops. 
Farther south are, successively, shops and apartment 
houses of lower grade, a very extensive manufacturing 
district; then, on the lower section,.a wholesale ware- 
house and market district. 

At present the schedule north of Fifty-third Street 
calls for a headway of two and one-half minutes and 
that south of five minutes. This is produced by the 
operation of two main routes. The first is from the 
northern terminal to the corner of Fifty-third Street 
and Ninth Avenue, then on the Fifty-third Street branch 
to Seventh Avenue. The second route is from 116th 
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Street (Columbia University) south, the cars going 
alternately to Gansevoort Street and to Canal Street, 
where the cars turn north again. 

Owing to the great amount of street congestion south 
of Canal Street it was thought better to put on a loop 
service on that end of the line so that interruptions to 
the traffic there would not throw out the schedule north 
of Canal Street, especially on Amsterdam Avenue, where 
a good short-haul business has been developed. 

One-man operation was begun in the latter part of 
March, 1922, on the 125th Street-Seventh Avenue line 
and now has been extended to the entire line. 

The cars are the same as those formerly used with 
two men and are equipped with folding doors and have 
no bulkheads. As these cars are the first one-man cars 
on the west side of New York, it took some time to 
educate the public to their use, especially as during 


- the transition period there were both two-man and 


one-man cars on the Ninth Avenue line. Each car, 
however, carried a large translucent “Entrance” sign 
on the right-hand window of the front vestibule di- 
rectly over the destination -sign. Removable iron 
shutters were provided to cover these “Entrance” signs 
when the car was run by a two-man crew during the 
transition period. When not needed these shutters 
were removed and placed in a spare pocket of the 
destination sign box. 

The conductor’s day card was simplified, and the 
men, most of whom were motormen under the old 
two-man operation, have become quite expert in mak- 
ing change. At the outset the one-man operation was 
slow and line headways were seriously irregular. Each 
week has seen an improvement in the skill of oper- 
ators and also co-operation of the public, who have 
rapidly learned to (1) stand at the proper point to 
board the car without delay, (2) have exact fare ready 
(instead of the majority requesting change as hereto- 
fore, now not 10 per cent of the passengers request 
change and then usually for but a dime, although some- 
times a $5 or $10 bill is tendered) and (3) pass back 
into the car so as to leave the forward aisle and 
platform clear. 

Before the inauguration of the one-man service was 
attempted window display cards gave notice of the 
change and solicited the co-operation of the public. 
Patrons as well as operators have done their part and 
now the road is running practically as satisfactorily 
as before the change. Accompanying the change and 
for the reasons cited, a perceptible drop in earnings 
was experienced. This, however, is now being gradu- 
ally overcome. 


Shop Statistics 


HOPS operated by electric railway companies num- 

ber 624 and represent $92,057,905 of capital, 
according to a report just made to the Senate finance 
committee by the Bureau of the Census. When the 
1919 census was taken these plants had salary and wage 
payments totaling $42,052,521. Officers, superintend- 
ents, managers and other salaried employees totaled 
1.847. <A total of 53,830 hp. was employed. The value 
ot products in 1919 amounted to $75,210,701. 

Seven establishments, with an invested capital of 
$17,306,485, are engaged in the manufacture of cars for 
electric railroads. When the 1919 census was taken 
these plants had salary and wage payments totaling 
$4,984,941 annually. The value of products is given as 
$18,441,976. 
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Mechanical Division of A. R. A. Meets in 
Atlantic City 


Reports and Recommendations of Committees on Car Wheels, Brake Shoe and 
Brake Beam Equipment and on Specifications and Tests for Materials 
Were Among Those Presented 


T THE convention of Division 5, 
Mechanical, American Railway As- 
sociation, held in Atlantic City on 
June 14-21, reports were presented by 
the various committees. Several of 
these are of interest to electric rail- 
ways and these are abstracted in the 
following paragraphs: 

In the report of the committee on 
car wheels recommendations were 
made to clarify the matter of condemn- 
ing limits for steel and_ steel-tired 
wheels. In 1920 the contour of the 
back of flange of steel and steel-tired 
wheels adopted in 1912 was withdrawn 
from- the standards and the 1909 con- 
tour readopted as standard. With the 
1912 contour the back of the flange of 
steel and steel-tired wheels was identi- 
eal with that of cast-iron wheels 
between the base line and the top of 
flange. The change to the 1909 contour 
reduced the width of the rim from 53% 
in. to 5% in., and the backs of the 
flanges of steel and steel-tired wheels 
are not now identical with those of 
cast-iron wheels between the base line 
and a point approximately 4 in. above 
same. ; 

Due to the above difference this 
year’s committee recommended that 
the drawing of the maximum and 
minimum flange thickness gages for 
cast-iron solid steel and_ steel-tired 
wheels be changed to show the height 
of the surface which comes in contact 
with the back of flange to be 3 in. in- 
stead of 3 in. With dimensions as at 
present, these gages will not correctly 


indicate the condemning limits for 
maximum and minimum flanges of 
steel and steel-tired wheels. The pro- 


posed change will have no effect what- 
ever as concerns cast-iron wheels. 

An important factor in increasing 
the life of wheels is to pair and mount 
on the same axles wheels of as nearly 
as possible similar physical character- 
istics. This year’s committee con- 
sidered the question of attempting to 
mate wheels of equal hardness but 
reached the conclusion that the only 
practicable method of doing this is in 
the case of solid wrought carbon steel 
wheels to mate them within a 0.05 per 
cent carbon content range, and in the 
case of cast-iron wheels to mate by 
tape sizes as already provided for in 
the recommended practice for mount- 
ing wheels. 

In presenting: the report, W. C. A. 
Henry, chairman, said that prior to the 
issuance by the Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection of limits of wear as adopted 
by the M. C. B. Association in 1909, 
various railroads established their own 
limits, some of which permitted greater 
wear than those now in effect. One 
railroad conducted laboratory tests 
which indicated that rolled steel wheels 
are of ample strength to permit greater 


wear than the test limits allow. The 
committee was of the opinion that solid 
rolled steel wheels confined to switch- 
ing service may, with perfect safety, 
be worn to the limit of wear groove 
instead of 4 in. above it, which is the 
present condemning limit for all 
classes of service. If this change were 
made a very substantial saving would 
result. 

In discussing the report C. T. Ripley 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railroad said that if it is safe to use 
a rolled steel wheel with 3} in. more 
wear in service, it would mean a sav- 
ing of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to our railroads. Indications from 
laboratory tests and observations in 
service shows that railroads have not 
gone as low on rolled steel wheels as 
they should. The limit of wear on 
rolled steel wheels is governed by the 
distance from the throat to the under- 
side of the rim on the back. At this 
point a sharp corner is encountered 
which tends to make breakage improb- 
able. With a full radius at this point, 
there is a 12 in. limit. This does not 
seem fair to the rolled steel wheels. 
The general feeling is that the failure 
of a flange on a rolled steel wheel is 
not due to the tread being thin or this 
dimension being down to 18 in., but 
is due to a defect in the wheel. 

James Hall of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad submitted a gage for consid- 
eration and in discussing this said that 
there is another point to be considered 
when gaging worn wheels. There is a 
condemning limit of 18 in. of metal 
through the throat of the flange taken 
at the back for inner face of the wheel. 
It has been found that the critical line 
at the front or outside face of the 
wheel and that at the back or inside 
face do not in all cases coincide, and 
while a wheel might have the required 
amount of metal at the outside, it may 
have reached the limit of wear of 18 
in. at the back or inside, which might 
be overlooked. The gage submitted 
provided for that, the tail of the gage 
which extends along the back of the 
wheel being graduated and a scrap 
limit mark provided. These gradua- 
tions are not intended to give the exact 
amount of metal through the throat of 
the flange, but merely to act as a pre- 
caution against going below the 18 in. 
scrap limit. The gage is also provided 
with an attachment for determining the 
amount of metal necessary to remove 
from the treads in order to restore 
contour. The graduation indicates to 
a sixteenth of an inch the depth of 
cut taken. 

O. C. Cromwell of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad said that many times 
one of a pair of wheels is worn to a 
thin flange. while the other has a rel- 
atively thick flange. With that condi- 


tion only half the mileage is obtained 
that would result if the two flanges 
were worn an equal amount. Uniform- 
ity of carbon content assists in giving 
the wheels more nearly the same hard- 
ress and results in a more even wear 
of the flange. In regard to reducing 
the limit of wear, in line with the limit 
of wear grooves, the figure of 18 in. 
was established on the line of steel- 
tired wheels as the only basis with 
which this could be measured and in 
those cases the underside of the rim 
was cut or turned to give about 3 in. 
less metal than with rolled steel 
wheels which are slightly tapered on 
the underside of the tread. 

J. A. Pilcher said that the Norfolk 
& Western Railway was conducting a 
series of experiments in regard to run- 
ning the wheels thinner. It has run 
wheels safely } in. thinner than the 
limit set. 

A motion to accept the report was 
put to a vote and carried. 

The committee on brakeshoe and 
brake beam equipment made a study 
of brakeshoe construction and as a 
result recommended a design of steel 
back brakeshoe to letter ballot as 
recommended practice as the best that 
the committee could develop which is 
not covered by patents. 

A canvass was made of the situation 
regarding brake shoe keys, and as a 
result the committee recommended the 
lengthening of the head from 4 in. to 
1 in. and bending it over instead of up- 
setting it. 

In the discussion following the re- 
port brake-beam reclamation was taken 
up. E. L. Burton of the New York 
Central Railroad said that in line with 
the committee’s suggestion of last 
year, the New York Central had re- 
cently tested a large number of beams 
that had been reclaimed in its shop 
and almost without exception these 
beams failed to meet the test require- 
ments. A large number of second-hand 
beams were returned to the manufac- 
turer who made the necessary repairs. 
These beams were then subjected to 
the same tests as called for on the 
specifications for the new beams and al- 
most without exception they passed the 
requirements. 

G. G. Juneau of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad said that 
the specifications for brake beams 
should be just as rigid for the reclaimed 
beams as for the new beams. 

A motion to accept the report and 
submit it to letter ballot was carried. 

In the report of the committee on 
specifications and tests for materials 
a revision was made in the standard 
specifications for air brake and train 
air signal hose as follows: 

“15. Label. Each length of hose 
shall have vulcanized on it a label of 
red rubber. This label shall be applied 
on the hose at a point 6 in. from the 
end (a variation of 4 in. either way 
will be permitted) and with the top of 
the lettering toward the center of the 
hose. The use of a rectangular label 
in addition to the band label is optional 
with any railroad providing space, 
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preferably 2 in., is allowed between the 
two labels.” ; 

Revisions of recommended practice 
specifications were also made as 
follows: 

(a) Specifications for turpentine to 
be revised as shown in Exhibit B, pro- 
posed form. 

(b) Specifications for oxide of iron 
paste to be revised as shown in Ex- 
hibit C, proposed form. 

(c) Specifications for black paint to 
be revised as shown in Exhibit D, pro- 
posed form. 

(d) Specifications for raw linseed 
oil to be revised as shown in Exhibit 
F, proposed form. 

(e) Specifications for boiled linseed 
oil to be revised as shown in Exhibit 
F, proposed form. 

(f) Specifications for red lead to be 
revised as shown in Exhibit G, pro- 
posed form. 

New recommended practice specifi- 
cations were also recommended for 
submission to letter ballot by the asso- 
ciation as follows: 

(a) Specifications for mineral 
spirits as shown in Exhibit H. 

(b) Specifications for red lead and 
oil as shown in Exhibit I. 

(c) Specifications for extended red 
lead paste paint as shown in Exhibit J. 

In discussing the report of the com- 
mittee on specifications and tests for 
materials, H. F. Bentley of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railroad said 
that he had found a large number of 
axle failures were due to the impres- 
sion left by a sharp pointed tool in 
the roughing cut rather than to the 
kind of steel used in the axle. In in- 
vestigating troubles experienced by his 
road, he found that on etching the 
broken parts there was indication that 
an original check had been made in the 
bearing of the axles by a pointed dia- 
mond shaped tool. Subsequent oper- 
ation on this bearing through the roll- 
ing to a smooth finish had covered up 
the grooves and to all appearances 
the axle had an _ excellent finish. 
Through the assistance of Dr. How- 
ard, engineer of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it was proved con- 
clusively that the initial start of the 
fractures on the majority of the axles 
was due not to the quality of the 
steel but to the tool impression left. 

G. W. Rink of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey said that the question 
of heat-treated axles has not been fully 
settled as yet. In connection with a 
recent order Mr. Rink said he was sur- 
prised to learn that those engaged in 
doing the heat treating did not recom- 
mend heat-treated material for that 
purpose. They predicted all sorts of 
calamities and stated that a greater 
number of broken axles would result. 

W. F. Kiesel, Jr., of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad said that they had 
used a large number of heat-treated 
axles, crank pins and other parts and 
in studying difficulties experienced, had 
found that a nick or a sharp corner 
was almost certain to start a detailed 
fracture. He recited one case where 
a radius between the wheel seat and the 


body of the axle was not clearly de- 
fined on the drawing. Some of the 
radii seemed about 3 in. and the frac- 
ture started at this point. The radius 
was increased to 1 in. and half of the 
fractures ceased. 

The report of the committee was 
approved for submission to letter ballot. 


Pacific Claim Agents Meet 


In Three-Day Session They Discuss 
Railway Claims and Accident 
Reduction Problems 


LEDGING renewed efforts to acci- 

dent prevention, claim agents and 
attorneys of every electric railway on 
the Pacific Coast attended the thirteenth 
annual convention of the Pacific Claim 
Agents’ Association in Los Angeles, 
June 7, 8, and 9. 

C. M. McRoberts, general claim agent 
of the Los Angeles Railway, was chosen 
president at the annual election and will 
preside over the 1923 session to be held 
in Portland, Oregon. Other officers 
elected are: S. A. Bishop, general claim 
agent Pacific Electric Railway, Los 
Angeles, first vice-president; P. O. Solon, 
claims attorney San Francisco-Oakland 
Terminal Railways, second vice-presi- 
dent; B. F. Boynton, claim agent Port- 
land Railway, Light & Power Company, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The convention was called to order 
on Wednesday morning, June 7, by 
Frank D. Oakley, attorney for the Ta- 
coma Railway & Power Company, who 
served as president during 1921 and 
1922. D. W. Pontius, vice-president and 
general manager Pacific Electric Rail- 
way, made the address of welcome, 
which was responded to by the president. 

After disposing of business affairs at 
the morning session, the afternoon 
meeting was opened with a talk by R. C. 
Gortner, trial attorney for the Pacific 
Electric Railway on “Liability in Claims 
Involved in Joint Enterprise or Ven- 
ture.” The remainder of the afternoon 
was devoted to discussion of subrogated 
claims. Under California law a passen- 
senger in an automobile driven by a 
second party may recover damages 
either from the driver of the machine 
in which he was riding or the railway 
or owner of any other vehicle with 
which the first machine might be in 
a collision, regardless of where the re- 
sponsibility rested. The organization 
went on record as favoring widening 
the scope of imputable negligence in 
such cases. Steps will be taken to bring 
the need for such action before the 
California Legislature. 

At the morning session, June 8, 
Thomas G. Aston, Washington Water 
Power Company, of Spokane, spoke on 


“Medical Testimony in Litigated Cases.” 


He said that claim attorneys are apt 
to get the attention of a jury away 
from the main facts of an accident by 
delving into involved medical testimony. 
He declared that chief attention should 
be given to the actual facts of the 
accident. 

J. H. Handlon of the Market Street 
Railway, San _ Francisco, discussed 


methods followed by that railway to 
promote close co-operation between 
trainmen and the claims department. 
The Market Street Railway sent to all 
trainmen a questionnaire asking what 
phase of accident reports and the secur- 
ing of witnesses presented the greatest 
difficulties. By this means the officials 
were able to give detailed instruction 
on particularly vital points. 

F. G. Furman of the Butte (Mont.) 
Electric Railway spoke on “The Tech- 
nique of Trials,” in which he discussed 
matters of selecting juries and pre- 
senting evidence. 

The entire afternoon session, June 8, 
was devoted to safety discussions. S. 
A. Bishop took as his topic “The Ever- 
Increasing Automobile Accident.” He 
advocated state examination of appli- 
eants for automobile drivers’ certifi- 
cates. This proposition is to be brought 
before the California Legislature at the 
next session by the Automobile Club of 
Southern California. The benefit of 
safety campaigns was discussed by H. 
K. Relf of the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railway and H. G. Winsor of 
the Tacoma Railway & Power Company. 
The papers reviewed the history of ac- 
cident prevention work on the Pacific 
Coast. The use of house organs was 
mentioned as a particularly beneficial 
way of reaching trainmen during acci- 
dent prevention campaigns. 

At the final session Friday morning, 
the following subjects were discussed: 
Accidents occurring at amusement 
parks, new methods of obtaining co- 
operation of trainmen with claim de- 
partments, advising operating depart- 
ments of negligence and their costs, the 
Texas barratry acts, the advisability of 
offering a cash bonus to trainmen for 
freedom from accidents, and whether it 
is better after a serious accident in 
which a trainman was negligent to dis- 
charge him or to retain him in service 
at least until the case has been settled. 

A resolution was passed that the as- 
sociation bring to the attention of coast 
legislatures the need for a law similar 
to the Texas barratry act, which is di- 
rected against the so-called ambulance 
chasers and makes it a misdemeanor for 
any one to solicit for his own profit em- 
ployment in handling an accident dam- 
age claim for plaintiff or defendant 
when no personal interest in the case 
exists. 

Co-operation with the American Rail- 
way Association in its grade crossing 
safety campaign was pledged. The slo- 
gan “Cross Crossings Cautiously” will 
be used extensively until Sept. 30. 

The delegates were entertained June 
7 by the Los Angeles Railway at a din- 
ner in the Ambassador Hotel. Thursday 
evening a moonlight trolley trip to 
Mount Lowe was arranged by the Pa- 
cific Electric. Saturday morning the 
Pacific Electric took the claim agents 
and their wives to Riverside for lunch 
at the Glenwood Mission Inn. 

On telegraphic invitation from Presi- 
dent F. T. Griffith of the Portland Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company, the 
association decided to hold the 1923 con- 
vention at Portland, Ore. 
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Duties of a Claim Agent* 


Analysis of What a Claim 


Agent Can Do to Further the Interests of 
His Employers 


By J. H. HANDLON 


Claim Agent Market Street Railway, 


N FORMER years claim agents con- 

sidered that they were doing all that 
their employers could reasonably ex- 
pect of them when they put forth every 
effort to safeguard claim department 
expenditures. Subsequently there de- 
veloped almost a concerted movement 
to prevent accidents. Claim agents 
were often found heading these safety 
first movements, and if not they were 
well at the forefront because they saw 
the need of doing all they could toward 
preventing accidents. 

Every conscientious claim agent, and 
they are a conscientious body of men, 
has again and again asked himself 
“What can I do more to benefit the 
company employing me?” 

We will assume that such a claim 
agent fortifies himself with facts and 
figures relative to the claims depart- 
ment expenditures and claims depart- 
ment operations of other companies, 
that he compares such data with the 
records of his own company in the hope 
of detecting weakness in his own or- 
ganization or lack of efficiency within 
himself or his associates. 

If he is far-seeing he has also com- 
piled at regular intervals statistics to 
guide the conduct of affairs of his 
own department and to disclose any 
defects of the operating department, 
ever bearing in mind that it is unwise 
to be a self-appointed: critic of the 
operating officials if this should cause 
a lack of co-operation between the two 
departments to the company’s detriment. 

There is a factor that confronts claim 
agents which does not ordinarily pre- 
sent itself to those battling with other 
problems, for since there is no well- 
defined method of measuring the value 
or lack of value of a claim, the claim 
agent should not permit himself to be 
subject to prejudice, weak, changeable 
or stubborn. 

An unusually large number of re- 
jected claims might reveal that a claim 
agent’s disposition has become soured 
by an unjust verdict, or bitter toward 
all claimants because he was deceived 
by an unscrupulous claimant. On the 
other hand, a vast increase in the pro- 
portion of claims allowed might dis- 
close listlessness or apathy which he 
should correct. The only way to mirror 
our actions is to contrast the results of 
our work from time to time, and that 
can only be done by compiling com- 
parative, statistical information. 

I like to compare the functions of a 
claim agent with those of a safety 
valve, for both prevent destruction and 
waste and neither can relinquish re- 
sponsibility for one moment. 

Some claim agents deem it their duty 


*Abstract of paper presented at the thir- 
teenth annual convention of the Pacific 
Claim Agents’ Association, Los Angeles, 
Cal., June 7, 1922. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


to assist in the selection and training 
of the men on the cars, and they main- 
tain a follow-up system of keeping 
trainmen enthusiastic over their acci- 
dent prevention work. They also busy 
themselves in civic or club or lodge 
affairs in the hope of advancing the 
prestige of their companies, and the 
further object of seeking an oppor- 
tunity to obtain recognition in their own 
communities as upright, representative 
citizens whose word is of value. 

Many claim agents have adopted a 
code of ethics which does not permit 
them to settle a claim unless with 
honor. Such claim agents endeavor to 
inject the same spirit of fairness into 
the actions of every one connected with 
the claims department. 

I have heard it contended that claim 
agents should make a minute study of 
the law of negligence as well as about 
all classes of injury and up-to-date 
surgical methods so that they may more 
intelligently determine the question of 
liability and the extent of the injury. 
While it is well to have a working 
knowledge of law and medicine, I be- 
lieve that there is truth in the old adage 
that “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” A claim agent who makes a 
close study of such subjects is disposed 
to pride himself upon his superior 
knowledge and therefore often loses his 
sense of perspective. It is far better 
for the claim agent to be guided by ex- 
pert legal and medical advice supple- 
mented by his own knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

Something more might be accom- 
plished by the average claim agent if he 
should devote a portion of his time and 
energy to such matters as: 

1. Assisting the operating depart- 
ment in enforcing discipline by report- 
ing all infractions of rules and in- 
stances of carelessness or negligence 
that come to his knowledge. 

2. Co-operating with the transporta- 
tion department in its efforts to reduce 
the turnover of platform men by doing 
everything possible to create a more 
pleasant environment for trainmen, for 
we all realize that the newly employed 
trainman is more subject to accidents 
than the experienced man. 

3. Keeping the operating department 
supplied with safety literature and 
safety data, not only that they may 
learn what is being done elsewhere in 
accident prevention work but with a 
view of preventing the trainmen from 
lapsing into carelessness. This to sup- 
plement the work of the safety com- 
mittee where such organization exists. 

4. Devising safety rules and sugges- 
tions for the operating department, 
many of which would occur to the 
claim agent as a result of the investiga- 
tions he has made of accident causes. 

5. Informing ourselves as claim 
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agents of the problems of the company 
that we may educate others to a better 
realization of what our employers are 
doing for the community. 

6. Encouraging a better feeling be- 
tween employees and employer when- 
ever an opportunity presents itself. 

7. Establishing various channels of 
information between all company de- 
partments and the claim department 
with a view of facilitating the gather- 
ing of knowledge that would prove of 
value in the handling of claims, as often 
company employees learn facts from 
outside sources that could be used by 
the claim agent to advantage. 

8. Devoting a portion of our time as 
claim agents to enforcing collections 
for damage to company property, even 
extending whatever work we have been 
doing in that direction in the past and 
especially since the insurance companies 
are becoming more and more insistent 
that the transportation companies 
should, through subrogation, bear a 
portion of their losses. 


Engineering Educators in Session 


S THIS issue of the JOURNAL goes 
to press the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education is in 
session at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. After a stirring address 
by President Charles F. Scott, formerly 
chief consulting engineer Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
and now professor of electrical engi- 
neering at Yale, in which he traced the 
parallel development of university edu- 
cation and the economic trend in indus- 
try, the following resolution was passed: 
“Whereas, the president of this soci- 
ety, visioning the future, has after a 
careful study of the possibilities of 
greatly enlarging the scope of its 
activities made certain recommenda- 
tions and whereas in his opinion there 
is a reasonable possibility of securing 
funds for the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education if an 
adequate plan is developed and indorsed 
by this society, and 

“Whereas the president of this soci- 
cil, this society stands challenged by the 
conditions thus presented, now be it 

“Resolved, That the president of this 
society appoint a committee of five 
members, including himself, to study 
the development of the society for the 
promotion of engineering education and 
to formulate an answer to the question 
‘What can the society do in a com- 
prehensive way to develop, broaden and 
enrich engineering education,’ and fur- 
ther that this committee shall report, 
as early as feasible, formulations of an 
answer back to the council for action 
on the committee’s recommendations.” 

The keynote of all discussions at the 
sessions of the society was the develop- 
ment of teachers who can train engi- 
neers, with analysis of the plans that 
are now being studied to make univer- 
sity training more effective. 

Prof. C. F. Scott was re-elected 
president, and among the directors 
elected was M. W. Alexander of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
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The Modern Railway Motor* 


By J. K. SrTorz, 


Canadian Westinghouse Company, 


HE first commercial railway motors 

were built in the ’80s. Vande- 
poele, Henry Daft, Bentley, Knight, 
Short and Sprague were the men 
prominent in the development at this 
time. These old motors were of the 
double reduction gear type because of 
the low car speed and the high motor 
speed considered necessary at that time. 
The first single reduction motor was put 
on the market in the spring of 1891. 
The Westinghouse motor was the No. 3. 
After the No. 3 came the 12 and 12-A, 
the 38 and 49. The G.E.800 and 
1,200 were developed in this same 
period. 

Commutating poles were introduced 
in 1907 and 1908 and in 1915 and 1916 
the light-weight idea hit the railway 
field. Car bodies, trucks and electrical 
equipment were cut to the bone. The 
low-floor car appeared due to the de- 
mand for lightweight and to women’s 
skirts. This meant small wheels, small 
motors, more power in the same or less 
space. The result was the ventilated 
motor with a fan on the shaft for the 
circulation of air through it. The use 
of the fan increased ratings and hence 
the current densities at which it was 
possible to work the copper. This was 
a real gain and its benefit has been re- 
tained in our present designs. 

The speed curves of the modern 
motors tend to be steep. There is some 
argument as the relative value of Steep 
and flat speed curves, but in most appli- 
cations the steep curve seems to have 
the better of it. In these days of auto- 
mobile traffic, the car that can pick up 
and go when it has a clear track is most 
in demand. Rapid acceleration and high 
balancing speed with low power con- 
sumption are the ideals usually sought. 
Power consumption is less for a given 
car speed, or for the same power con- 
sumption a higher speed may be ob- 
tained with a steep curve. 

A steep speed curve means a motor 
with relatively low saturation. To get 
this and keep light weight means the 
use of the best magnetic materials. 
Laminated cores built up of thin 
japanned punchings have long been 
standard. Poles are made of thicker 
laminations, bolted to cast-steel frames. 
Air gaps are made as small as me- 
chanical considerations and speed re- 
quirements will permit. Field control 
1s coming into increasing favor on 
many applications where the power 
Saving due to it is large. 

Railway motor ratings are more or 


less fictitious in that they do not rep-_ 


resent the power that the motor will 
develop under operating conditions. Be- 
cause of the nature of the motor load, 
this would not be possible. The ratings 
that we give a motor are a short time 
rating, which is a measure of the 


*Abstract of paper read at the annual 
convention of the Canadian Blectric Rail- 
way Association, Quebec, June 1 to 3, 1922. 
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thermal or heat storage capacity of the 
machine, and a continuous rating, which 
is an indication of its ability to dissipate 
heat continuouslv. 

With the old non-ventilated motor 
these two ratings had a fairly definite 
relation to each other: for instance, on 
the 101-B-2 the continuous amperes at 
300 volts were 35 or 49 per cent of 72 
amp. the one-hour current at 500 volts. 
But the advent of the ventilated motor 
upset this ratio. The one-hour rating 
stayed about where it was but the con- 
tinuous rating was increased, until it 
was from 60 to 70 per cent of the one- 
hour current. In other words, for the 
same continuous rating, the overload 
capacity, as measured by the hour 
rating, was reduced. This was _ not 
thoroughly realized at first and resulted 
in some misapplications of equipment 
and much abuse by the operator who 
was accustomed to using his cars for 
bucking snow, hauling in dead cars and 
generally performing any emergency 
service that might come along. 

Most operating men have learned 
by now that motor ratings are not what 
they used to be, and while they are 
getting more, much more, out of every 
pound of motor than they did ten years 
ago, they realize that there is a very 
definite limit to overload capacity on 
this modern motor and it cannot be ex- 
ceeded without leading to trouble. As 
the effects of short overloads are bet- 
ter understood and appreciated by the 
operator, troubles from this source will 
decrease. Of course, there will always 
be roasted equipment. The road must 
cperate “whether or no,” and if the 
motors are overloaded in an emergency 
it cannot be helped for cars must be 
kept running at any cost. At least 
that’s what the transportation depart- 
ments say, and all the master mechanics 
can do is hire more armature winders. 
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The greatest developments of recent 
years in any motors have been in the 
improvement of the mechanical fea- 
tures, insulation and manufacturing 
processes. Most armature shafts now 
are made from heat-treated or alloy 
steels. Their design has been improved 
as our knowledge of the fatigue of 
metals increases. Fillets are made as 
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large as possible and abrupt changes 
of section avoided so as to prevent 
localizing of the strain caused by the 
alternating bending movement ‘produced 
by the pinion. We feel that the design 
of shaft will give very much less trou- 
ble due to bending and breakage than 
the old axle steel type. 

Depending upon the size of the motor, 
armature cores are built either directly 
on the shaft or on a spider into which 
the shaft is pressed. The tendency 
seems to be away from spider construc- 
tion except in the larger motors. The 
cores are built of a mild steel of high 
magnetic permeability insulated by 
Japan varnish. To prevent the core 
from spreading at the ends, end punch- 
ings of heavy 7zs-in. steel laminations 
are used. To stiffen these still more 


the teeth of two punchings are spot- 


welded together. Two or three of these 
are used at each end of the core, thus 
forming a very stiff construction which 
effectually prevents spreading of the 


punchings. . Ample radii are used in” 


the corners of the’slots to reduce danger 
of teeth breaking due to vibration. The 
core is held between end plates pressed 
on the shaft. These end plates also 
serve as coil supports. 

Armature coils must be properly 
shaped to wind easily, be accurately 
sized to fit the slots and fill the end 
space properly so that they will not 
vibrate, and must be insulated to stand 
the voltages and temperatures under 
which they are to operate. These con- 
ditions are met by using form wound 
or properly pulled coils, by pressing the 
slot portion accurately to size and* by 
using every precaution in manufacture 
and taking advantage of every develop- 
ment ininsulation. Railway motor coils 
are subjected to extreme vibration and 
abuse so that their insulation must be 
mechanically strong. Fish paper strips 
between turns and layers to prevent 
short circuits between wires are freely 
used. Extra taping or insulation is 
applied wherever strain or abrasion is 
concentrated. 

The temperatures at which railway 
motors operate require the highest 
grade of heat-resisting material. Un- 
fortunately, resistance to heat and in- 
sulating qualities are seldom combined 
with mechanical strength and resist- 
ance to moisture. The resultant insula- 
tion is a compromise, which represents 
the best, that we can do with our 
present knowledge of insulating ma- 
terials. 

The first ventilated motors had small 
fans slightly larger in diameter than 
the armature core. A baffle extended 
from the frame to within a short dis- 
tance of the armature in front of the 
fan. Air entered the motor in front of 
this baffle through openings in the 
frame, passed over the field coils and 
commutator to the front of the motor 
and was drawn through longitudinal 
ducts in the armature core, and under 
the end windings to the fan, whence it 
was discharged from the motor through 
another set of openings in the frame. 
This method of cooling is known as 
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“series ventilation,’ because the fields 
and armature are cooled successively, 
and in the climatic conditions prevailing 
in Canada has demonstrated its effec- 
tiveness. 

The next step was to make the fan 
larger in diameter, remove the baffle 
or enlarge its diameter to that of the 
fan, close the intakes at the rear of 
the frame and provide openings at the 
front for the air to enter by. This 
scheme is known as “parallel ventila- 
tion,”’ because two parallel streams of 
air pass over the field and armature. 
In this Canadian territory, inclosing 
covers are necessary during the winter 
season to keep out fine snow or slush. 

The fan passed from the small diam- 
eter one-piece casting, shrunk on the 
shaft, through the large diameter with 
plates riveted on the sides to control 
the air paths to the type where these 
plates were replaced by a ring cast 
integral with the fan to the present 
design of a dish with blades projecting 
from it, cast in one piece from steel. 

Improvements in brush-holder con- 
struction have been toward the elimina- 
tion of moving parts and the reduction 
of inertia of those remaining. Sim- 
plicity in design, as far as consistent 
with proper functioning, has been the 
ideal. Higher brush pressures have 
been made necessary in some cases by 
the condition of roadbed and equip- 
ment. The method of applying the in- 
sulating porcelains has been improved 
so that loose porcelains are becoming 
scarce. 

Recent improvements in housings have 
been to make them generally stronger. 
The use of cast steel instead of mal- 
leable iron is increasing. Oil catching 
devices have been improved so that 
the danger of oil reaching the windings 
has been reduced. 

The axle caps, especially the pinion 
end, are subjected to extreme vibration 
and pounding. As a result, it is neces- 
sary to be continually tightening the 
bolts on the caps. When tap bolts are 
used they soon strip the threads in the 
frame casting under this treatment. 
For this reason the design of frame and 
axle caps has been toward the elimina- 
tion of tap bolts and the use of all 
through bolts wherever possible. We 
feel that in so far as casting difficulties 
and other design limitations will permit, 
we should have all through bolts on all 
our modern motors. 

Axle bearing lubrication and design 
is much like armature bearing, except 
that the bearing is split and cannot be 
held in place by its fit. Dowels, either 
radial or axial, are used and both give 
more or less trouble. The latest de- 
velopment in this line is a combination 
of both. This consists of two axial 
dowels engaging holes in the flange of 
the bearing, and a third radial dowel 
entering the bearing at the rear be- 
tween the window and the end. Clear- 
ances in the holes are made such that 
the bearing may be slipped over the 
axial dowels and then dropped onto the 
radial, even though they are at right 
angles to each other. 


Helical gears are increasing rapidly 
in their application and are operating 
very successfully under all conditions 
of service. The use of helical gears re- 
duces’ noise and vibration to a very 
great extent. This results in a. great 
reduction in the troubles caused by 
vibration. Broken leads, loose punch- 
ings, bad commutation and various 
other troubles are reduced or eliminated 
by the use of the helical gear. 

The principle of operation of the 
helical gear is well known by now. We 
may consider a helical gear as made up 
of a number of spur gears, each shifted 
around the circumference by a small 
amount. When the number of spur 
gears is small we get what is known as 
a stepped gear. When the number be- 
comes large so that the advance in the 
adjacent tooth approaches a smooth 
curve we get a helical gear. Instead 
of a gear tooth entering into contact 
across the entire face at once, the con- 
tact begins at one edge of the tooth 
and travels progressively across the 
face. This reduces the shock due to 
the sudden transfer of the entire tooth 
load from: one tooth to the next such as 
we have with spur gears. 

One objection that has been raised to 
the use of helical gears is that the end 
thrust developed will cause excessive 
flange wear of the armature bearings. 
On a 73-deg. helix, such as is used on 
our helical gears, the end thrust does 
not exceed 13 per cent of the total 
tooth load and, due to sliding friction 
between the teeth in the direction of the 
thrust, it is found to be somewhat less 
than this in actual practice. Actual 
results of operation on many properties 
where helical gears are used show that 
the end wear is no greater on motors 
fitted with helical gears than on those 
having spur gears on the same type of 
cars in the same service. 

Electrically, the modern railway 
motor represents as much capacity per 
pound as it is possible to give with 
present materials and giving due con- 
sideration to the necessity of produc- 
ing a motor that will stand up mechan- 
ically under the very severe service and 
frequent abuse to which it is subjected 
in the railway field. We believe that 
there is no piece of apparatus which re- 
ceives as much abuse and is as well 
able to stand it as the modern railway 
motor. 


American Construction Council 
Organized 


RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, for- 
merly Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, was elected president of the 
American Construction Council on June 
20 at the end of a two days session held 
in Washington, at which leaders of the 
construction industry gathered to or- 
ganize a body representative of all 
construction elements. John B. Larner, 
vice-president of the American Bankers’ 
Association and president of the Wash- 
ington Loan & Trust Company, was 
elected treasurer. 
During the two days session just 
concluded, 200 architects, engineers, 


general contractors, sub-contractors, 
construction labor, material and equip- 
ment manufacturers and dealers, finan- 
cial, bond, insurance and real estate 
interests, public utility construction 
departments, federal, state, county 
and municipal associations have been 
meeting to consider what can be done 
to put the construction industry as a 
whole on a higher plane and to deter- 
mine ways and means of working 
together to that end. 

The immediate program of action 
will be in the hands of the officers and 
an executive committee made up of 
representatives of the different inter- 
ests concerned. Those members of the 
committee representing public utility 
construction are: Gano Dunn, New 
York; Francis Blossom, New York; 
Joseph H. Alexander, Cleveland, and 
C. H. Markam, Chicago. The engineers 
are represented by Charles T. Main, 
Boston; Peter Junkersfeld, New York; 
Bion J. Arnold and Charles F. Loweth, 
Chicago. 


American 


Association News 


Recent Engineering Association 
Committee Activities 


S JULY 1 approaches, the date 

when committee reports are due 
to be in the hands of Executive Sec- 
retary J. W. Welsh, committees are 
meeting to put the finishing touches 
upon their year’s work. Among meet- 
ings held within the past few weeks 
were those of the committees on way 
matters, power distribution, equipment 
and heavy traction, all of the Engineer- 
ing Association. 


Way MATTERS 


The committee on way matters met 
in Quebec on June 1 and 2. Those 
present were W. F. Graves, chairman; 
H. H. George, E. B. Entwisle, E. M. T. 
Ryder, J. H. Haylow, C. F. Gailor, 
W. W. Wysor and H. Fort Flowers. 

The committee voted to approve the 
action of the previous meeting in dis- 
approving the plan for the standardiza- 
tion of frogs for double-track branch- 
offs shown in Appendix “A” of the 
1921 report, as in the opinion of the 
committee it does not have sufficient 
advantages to warrant its adoption as 
recommended practice. 

Mr. Ryder submitted for Mr. Angerer 
blue prints of plans for three standard 
car-clearance easements. Two of these 
the committee decided to recommend 
for adoption at the coming convention, 
and the third it recommended be 
referred to the 1923 committee for fur- 
ther study. 

The committee reached the conclusion 
that no further progress could be made 
on the subjects of curved contours for 
new wheels and design of wheel treads 
and flange contours as at present 
assigned, and voted to recommend to 
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the executive committee that a special 
committee representing all interests be 
appointed to study the subject further. 

Mr. Wysor, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on arc-welded joints, submitted 
a drawing of the proposed rotary test- 
ing machine for welded joints, and sev- 
eral suggested plans for financing the 


construction, installation, and opera- 
tion of this machine were discussed 
at length. (A preliminary statement 


regarding this machine, with illustra- 
tions, appeared in the June 17 issue of 
this paper.) 

The final report of Mr. Wysor’s sub- 
committee was also approved for inclu- 
sion in the way committee’s report, 
with Mr. Wysor’s report of May 8 on 
the testing machine as an appendix. 

The specifications for tie rods, sub- 
mitted by the subcommittee on sundry 
track materials, were referred back to 
the subcommittee for revision. Other 
sundry track material specifications 
were approved and will be published 
in the committee’s report. 

The final reports of the following 
subcommittees were also received and 
approved for inclusion in the general 
report: Subcommittee on revision of 
girder rail specifications, presented by 
Mr. George; subcommittee on design of 
substitute ties, presented by Mr. Baker; 
subcommittee on wood preservation, 
presented by Mr. George; subcommittee 
on design of track construction in 
paved streets, presented by Mr. Wysor, 
and subcommittee on revision of exist- 
ing standards, presented by Mr. George. 

The committee finally voted that an 
expression of appreciation and thanks 
be extended to W. J. Lynch and R. M. 
Reade of the Quebec Railway, Light & 
Power Company for courtesies shown 
the committee during its visit to Que- 
bec, which was timed to coincide with 
the annual convention of the Canadian 
Electric Railway Association 


EQUIPMENT 
A we'l-attended meeting of the 
Equipment Committee was held at 
the association headquarters, New 


York City, on June 1. Those pres- 
ent were R. H. Dalgleish, Capital 
Traction Company, Washington, D. C., 
chairman; W. S. Adams, J. G. Brill 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. A. 
Benedict, Public Service Railway, 
Newark, N. J.; L. J. Davis, Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) City Railroad; Stewart Hazle- 
wood, Midvale Steel & Ordnance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. M. Hipple, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
A. J. Miller, Association of Manufac- 
turers of Chilled Car Wheels, Chicago, 
Ill.; E. D. Priest, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y.; P. V. C. See, 


Northern Ohio Traction & Light Com-. 


pany, Akron, Ohio; C. W. Squier, ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, New York, 
N. Y.; R. W. Steigerwalt represented 
C. F. W. Rys, Carnegie Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, and Albert Scheer, Jr., of 
the Public Service Railway of New 
Jersey was present by invitation of the 
committee. 


The various 


subcommittees made 


their final reports on the subjects as- 
signed for consideration. These were 
discussed by the committee as a whole 
and the final drafts for inclusion in the 
committee’s report were decided upon. 


POWER DISTRIBUTION 


The power distribution engineers met 
in New York City on June 6, with 
Chairman M. B. Rosevear and thirteen 
out of the other fifteen members in 
attendance. This was a remarkable 
showing as the membership is scattered 
over a wide area. 

It was decided that subcommittee 
chairmen should prepare abstracts to 
precede the body of their reports. Mr. 
Rosevear asked all members to submit 
names of desirable men: for members 
of next year’s committee. He also 
requested subcommittee chairmen to 
submit lists of names of men to be 
asked to give prepared discussion of 
their reports at the convention. 

Possibly the most important single 
topic discussed related to the crossing 
specifications and the “Safety Code.” 
Mr. Eaton covered the subject in detail, 
including the proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards Committee 
conference of March 2. (See ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL, Feb. 18, page 288; 
March 11, pages 393 and 414.) Mr. 
Harte offered also the following alter- 
native recommendations, which were 
adopted, one or the other to be used, 
depending on the action which may 
be taken at the next meeting of the 
A.E.S.C.: 

“1. If the recommendations of the 
March 2 conference are adopted: Pend- 
ing the completion of the work of the 
sectional committee of the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee, which 
will doubtless result in the adoption 
of a set of national specifications, we 
recommend that Manual Section Ds le 
be suspended, and that member com- 
panies follow, as a minimum, the 
requirements of the National Electrical 
Safety Code. 

“2. If the vote to reconsider pre- 
vails: The fact that at that time 
many states were considering individ- 
ual action on crossing specifications led 
this association in 1919, in the hope 
that united action by the electric and 
steam railway interests might serve to 
secure unity of action elsewhere, to 
accept and approve a specification not 
entirely satisfactory, but which it was 
expected would be revised as soon as 
the necessary evidence could be secured. 

“The other parties to the specifica- 
tion, however, seemed unable so to 
proceed; many of the steam roads do 
not employ it, and in the various state 
conferences the steam roads have been 
unable to produce sufficient evidence in 
favor of its higher requirements to 
secure its adoption there. The failure 
of the proceedings before the American 
Engineering Standards Committee has 
now removed opportunity for any gen- 
eral harmonizing of this specification 
and the National Electrical Safety 
Code, which is now, either substan- 
tially unchanged or slightly modified, 
the standard of most of the states. It 
is recommended, therefore, that our 


specification Manual Ds le be now 
withdrawn as a standard, and that 
pending the preparation and adoption 
of an American Engineering Standard 
Crossing Specification the National 
Electrical Safety Code requirements be 
followed.” 

On the subjects of wood preservation 
and reclamation of poles, Mr. McVittie 
reported regarding preservation that 
he does not feel he has sufficient infor- 
mation to draw up a specification. He 
recommends that he draw up a report 
and publish therein, for information 
only, some of the best of the existing 
specifications, and that the subject be 
carried over, another year, with a sug- 
gested line up of procedure for next 
year’s committee. This was approved. 
Regarding reclamation, his report will 
include descriptions of various methods 
of reinforcement now in use. 

On the subject of automatic substa- 
tions, Mr. Jones described the proposed 
report on this subject, stating that the 
committee had worked up several alter- 
nate schemes for one urban problem 
which would be included in the report 
together with the general subject of the 
operation and control of automatic sub- 
stations. 

Reports from other subcommittees 
also showed their work to be well in 
hand. 

HEAvy TRACTION 


The heavy traction committee met 
in New York on June 21. Present 
were chairman S. Withington, L. S. 
Wells, A. H. Armstrong and H. W. 
Cope. 

The committee went over a table of 
operating data of electrified sections 
of steam railroads and arranged for 
revision in some details. A second 
table of data of foreign electrifications 
was also studied. Much interest cen- 
tered in the bibliography presented in 
preliminary form last year. It was 
decided to prepare this year a sup- 
plementary bibliography to July 1, 
1922, for incorporation in the 1922 
report. It will be recommended fur- 
ther that the complete bibliography be 
revised promptly and reprinted in form 
convenient for distribution by the asso- 
ciation. 


Coal Stock Survey Being Made 


T THE request of the Secretary 

of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, the 
American Electric Railway Association 
is sending out a questionnaire calling 
for information/on the tonnage of coal 
on hand, storage capacity, daily re- 
quirements, amount of coal contracted 
for, names of contractors, grade of coal 
required, etc., by the electric railway 
companies. A similar questionnaire is 
being sent out by the National Electric 
Light Association and the American 
Gas Association. It is very important 
that all railway companies co-operate 
in furnishing this information to the 
association headquarters, so that the 
Secretary of Commerce may be able ac- 
curately to judge the position of the 
public utilities with reference to the 
coal strike. 


~ News of the Electnc Railways 


FINANCIAL AND CORPORATE © :: 


PERSONAL MENTION 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


East Bay Safety Council 


Formed by Public Spirited Citizens and 
Employers in Oakland and Berkeley 
—Local Railway Interested : 


The San Francisco-Oakland Terminal 
Railways is taking an active interest 
in a recently formed East Bay Safety 
Council, organized in Oakland, Berke- 
ley, Alameda and neighboring cities to 
reduce accidents. George H. Harris, 
assistant to the general manager of the 
railways company, is vice-chairman of 
the council, and E. E. Thornton, super- 
intendent of the Key division, is secre- 
tary. 

The other officers and directors of 
the Council include representatives of 
prominent manufacturing companies, 
chiefs of police of several of the cities 
covered, a district attorney, a commis- 
sioner of public health, a superintend- 
ent of schools, a president of an auto 
trade association, and two daily news- 
paper publishers. The annual dues to 
employers are 5 cents for each em- 
ployee per year for the first 1,000 em- 
ployees, and 33 cents per employee over 
that number, with a minimum of $15 
per year. Individual members pay dues 
of $6 per year. The reception to the 
plan of the council by the newspapers 
has been very favorable. An outline of 
the purposes, issued in the form of an 
appeal, was published in the “Key 
System News” for May 18. 

The declaration of principles of the 
council is as follows: 


ELEVEN PRINCIPLES SUMMARIZED 


1. The Safety Council operates as an in- 
dividual organization. 

2. is a voluntary, co-operative, non- 
profit-making, non-political, _non-commer- 
cial organization of public spirited citizens 
and employers interested in promoting Pub- 
lic and Industrial Safety, the prevention of 
accidents and conservation of human life. 

3. It is the purpose to co-operate with the 
constituted authorities in the furtherance 
of the principles of safety. ; 

4. It shall be the policy of the Council 
not to endorse a private commercial inter- 
est or candidates for political office. : 

5. Any legislative matter, policy or prin- 
ciple in which the endorsement of the Coun- 
cil is requested shall be first referred to the 
proper committee which committee shall 
report its findings before the Executive 
Committee will take final action. ¢ 

6. The Council shall constantly strive to 
impress upon the community. that the sayv- 
ing of life and lessening of cripples and 
orphans by reducing the causes of acci- 
dents is (first) humanitarian and (second) 
good business. 

7. The Council has as its object, the re- 
duction of accidents and fatalities in in- 
dustry and on the streets by creating an 
atmosphere of safety and of better co- 
operation between the pedestrian and_ the 
driver of the motor vehicle, thereby effect- 
ing a great economic as well as social sav- 
ing to the community. 

8. The Council’s program contemplates 
activities to be carried on through the 
homes, schools, churches, industries, rail- 
roads, public utilities, civic organizations 
and other agencies in this manner develop- 
ing community interest in the prevention of 
injury and death, the avoidance of fire 
waste and promotion of health. Pf oe 

9. The Council has as one of its principal 
elements of work the education of the 
children in the schools to be safe and to 
help to overcome the hazards of our streets. 

10. The Council endeavors to secure co- 


operation between the police, the courts, the 
public; obtaining better laws and proper 
enforcement of existing laws and regula- 
tions affecting traffic conditions on the 
streets, vitally necessary to a safe com- 
munity. 

11. The Council dedicates itself to the 
proposition that it is safer to think first 
than to suffer afterward, hence it seeks to 
eliminate accidents and fire hazards by in- 
culecating through propaganda and instruc- 
tion, this important feature of Safety Work 
eee mind of every man, woman and 
child. 


No Irregularities Among 
; Legislators 


The Suffolk County Grand 
Jury has investigated the passage 
of the public control act govern- 
ing the operation of the Boston 
(Mass.) Elevated Railway under 
the auspices of the State and re- 
ports that there is no evidence 
of irregularities warranting any 
indictments, but it says some of 
the legislators were indiscreet in 
their investments at the time of 
the passage of the act in 1918. 
This may end a long and bitter 
agitation against the operation 
of the road under the present ar- 
rangement with the trustees. 


Recommends High-Speed Lines 


In response to an invitation of Mayor 
Moore at the suggestion of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to discuss transit ex- 
tensions Thomas E. Mitten, president of 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit 
Company, urged additional high-speed 
and surface lines as an essential to the 
uninterrupted growth of the city. 

In speaking of the Roosevelt Boule- 
vard line as a real need, he said in part: 


Roosevelt Boulevard line, together with 
all other city-planned high-speed and sur- 
face lines, will not, at first, earn sufficient 
to pay operating costs. The city at large, 
the abutting property holder and the city’s 
taxable values will secure great advantage 
from added transit. 

What P. R. T. is able to accomplish will 
be largely measured by the degree of co- 
operation which it receives from the city 
in making its planned economies effective, 
and by the amount of return which it 
would be required to pay on city’s construc- 
tion costs. The city, by use of its credit 
and with practically no loss in borrowing 
power, could finance added transit, create 
increased taxable values, and in the end 
own the property made possible by use of 
city’s credit. : 

Roosevelt Boulevard line will require 
property approximating $400,000 in value, 
which P. R. T. could supply, but P. R. T. 
cannot provide the money to build the 
tracks and overhead on the Roosevelt 
Boulevard, which would require an expen- 
diture of approximately $1,000,000 on the 
part of the city. 


The Mayor in concluding the con- 
ference said that he would consider the 
Mitten proposal in conference with the 
city solicitor, transit director and pres- 
ident of the Council. Mr. Weglein, 
president of the Council, stated later 
that service to the people would be the 
first consideration in the transit con- 
ferences. 


Wage Scale Extended 


If Stabilizing Fund Is Decreased Dur- 
ing Next Six Months Toledo 
Employees Must Accept Cut 


After less than two days negotiation 
between representatives of the plat- 
form men and the officials of the Com- 
munity Traction Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, the present wage scale has been 
extended for another year with cer- 
tain provisions which tend to make the 
men partially responsible for boosting 
the earnings of the company during 
the next six months. The scale is 45 
cents an hour for the first three months, 
47 cents an hour for more than three 
and under nine months, and 50 cents 
for those in service more than nine 
months. The proposition was made to 
the men that should the stabilizing 
fund, which is now at a little more 
than $127,000, not decrease during the 
next six months present pay would 
continue. 

If the fund falls, however, from de- 
creased earnings the men shall at the 
end of six months go back to the 1919 
scale of 42, 44 and 46 cents an hour. 
And wages of shopmen and track work- 
ers would be cut 8 per cent on Nov. 
1 if the fund falls. It is not likely 
that the fund will decrease as good 
gains have been made recently. 

The men immediately brought pres- 
sure to bear upon city officials to route 
the buses so that they could not com- 
pete with the street railway lines. 


IMPROVEMENTS PLANNED 


Materials have been ordered to start 
work upon the track improvement pro- 
gram which will require the expendi- 
ture of more than $500,000 on the work 
mapped out for this summer. The city 
will pay for the repaving to be done 
between the rails and on this work 
will spend about $100,000. Although 
the Doherty interests are required by 
the terms of the service-at-cost ordi- 
nance to provide capital for these im- 
provements, or forfeit a block of bonds, 
that form of financing will not be at- 
tempted at the present time. Accord- 
ing to the ordinance that method would 
mean the issuance of 8 per cent pre- 
ferred stock for the money. The whole 
matter will be carried along as float- 
ing indebtedness by the company un- 
til the security market is more favor- 
able for marketing the preferred stock. 

There is about $127,000 in the sta- 
bilizing fund which can be utilized for 
this purpose. Then there is nearly $70,- 
000 in the hands of the sinking fund 
trustees which can be used also in pay- 
ing for the work. Six per cent notes 
will be given for some of the mate- 
rials. Commissioner W. E. Cann be- 
lieves that the improvements will soon 
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pay for themselves in increased oper- 
ating efficiency. One-man cars will be 
placed in operation on the Bancroft 
line on July 1 and others will be con- 
structed for one-man operation in the 
near future. In the new wage con- 
tract the one-man cars are approved as 
being an inevitable step in street rail- 
way progress. The wage for operators 
of these cars is placed at 55 cents an 
hour. 

In his report to the board of con- 
trol covering May operations of the 
Community Traction Company, Com- 
missioner Cann indicated that $11,895 
had been earned as a surplus for the 
fare stabilizing fund and that $1,033 
in interest on the bank balance had been 
added to bring the total to $127,325 at 
June 1. In addition to the regular pay- 
ment of $17,708 made monthly to the 
sinking fund for municipal ownership 
of the system there was added $745 
interest on bonds acquired by the sink- 
ing fund trustees and $767 interest on 
funds not yet invested in bonds. 

Gross revenue for May was $304,- 
412 as compared with $304,306 for 
April. The report shows that the de- 
cline in the number of revenue pas- 
sengers from an average of 164,412 a 
day in April to 160,935 in May more 
than offset the advantage of an addi- 
tional day’s revenue. Operating ex- 
penses for May were $166,060 as com- 
pared with $168,425 for April. An ad- 
ditional allowance of $5,000 for main- 
tenance was provided during May. 
During the month there were operated 
646,862 car miles as compared with 
620,496 car miles for the previous 
month. There were carried 4,990,539 
revenue passengers as compared with 
5,341,791 for May, 1921. This is a de- 
crease of 351,252. In spite of this 
there is a surplus for May of this year 
as against a deficit of $56,270 for May, 
1921. Daily average of revenue pas- 
sengers for last month is 160,985 as 
against 172,316 for May of last year. 
Commissioner Cann said that indica- 
tions so far for June are that the num- 
ber of daily average revenue passen- 
gers forthe month will be 162,000. 

The commissioner reported that a 
new power contract between the Com- 
munity Traction Company and the To- 
ledo Edison Company had been disap- 
proved by him after its submission to 
him last February and that with the 
consulting aid of Victor Phillips, 
Cleveland, a new contract based upon 
growth for the city and development 
of the lines had been submitted to the 
company. No action has been taken 
on the power question as yet. 


Accident Prevention Meeting 
Arranged 


A mass accident prevention meeting 
was scheduled by the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Railway for June 21 for all employees 
who are members of the accident pre- 
vention committee, organized several 
months ago. Besides the addresses and 
motion pictures, talks will be given te 
the men on accident prevention, loyalty 
to the company and courtesy to 
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patrons. President J. J. Stanley will 
open the meeting and Joseph H. Alex- 
ander, vice-president, will preside. 
General Manager Emerson and Super- 
intendent Noonan will deliver the ad- 
dresses. 

Following this meeting, Superintend- 
ent Noonan will conduct twenty-eight 
others during this month and July for 
employees in all departments. The 
men are paid for the time spent in at- 
tending these meetings, which are re- 
garded as part of the company’s busi- 
ness. Since Jan. 1 the boarding and 
alighting accidents from moving cars 
have been reduced almost to zero 
through the co-operation of the motor- 
men and conductors in not opening the 
deors while the ears are in motion. 


Service Cut by Power Failure 


Many of the passengers on the ele- 
vated and the surface lines controlled 
by the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, New York, were inconven- 
ienced on the evening of June 19 
through the failure of the power sup- 
ply of that company which necessitated 
shutting the lines down temporarily. 

H. N. Latey, the Transit Commis- 
sion’s engineer of equipment and oper- 
ation, after an investigation reported 
the direct cause of the breakdown was 
the failure of a 30,000-kw. unit in the 
Seventy-fourth Street power station, 
due to a short circuit on the collector 
rings, which occurred at 3.20 p. m. 
At the time one of the 30,000-kw. units 
at Seventy-fourth Street was out of 
service for inspection and repairs and 
another similar unit in the Fifty-ninth 
Street power station was out of serv- 
ice on account of reconstruction being 
carried on by the General Electric 
Company. Failure of the second unit in 
Seventy-fourth Street, therefore, elim- 
inated 90,000 kw. from the power facil- 
ities ordinarily available. ; 

Frank Hedley, president and general 
manager of the company, summoned to 
a conference with the Transit Com- 
mission to explain the service inter- 
ruption, admitted that the Interborough 
and its allied lines will have to depend 
probably for two weeks or more upon 
the emergency equipment of the Sey- 
enty-fourth Street power station, which 
proved inadequate to the load thrown 
upon it Monday. That period of time, 
he thought, would be required to re- 
store the damaged generator to first- 
class operating condition. 

“We will be skating upon thin ice 
so far as coal stocks and adequate 
power are concerned,” said Mr. Hed- 
ley. The president of the Interborough 
conceded that in the last ninety days 
the company had been forced to buy 
60,000 tons of soft coal in the open mar- 
ket to reinforce its regular contract 
supplies from the Berwind-White Coal 
Company and the Consolidation Coal 
Company. 

Much of this open market, or “spot” 
coal, he declared, is of an inferior steam 
making quality. 


The subway lines were not affected 


by the shutdown. 
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Will You Do Your Part to Save 
a Convenience? 


The value of a thing is often learned 
by its loss. That is the predominant 
thought expressed in “Who Pays the 
Bill,’ a pamphlet compiled by C. J. 
Ferneding, president of the Dayton, 
Springfield & Xenia Southern Railway, 
Dayton, Ohio. The pamphlet is a mes- 
sage to all patrons of the railway lines 
soliciting their protection for the rail- 
way service against unwarranted and 
unnecessary bus competition. Contend- 
ing that the people will realize what a 
convenience they have lost with the 
abandonment of the electric line, he 
cites tte exampe of the communities 
of Bellbrook and Spring Valley, which 
failed to support the branch line of the 
Dayton & Xenia Railway and accord- 
ingly its abandonment was ordered. 
He says: 


Today these communities would gladly 
pay two or three times what this service 
cost them because they have learned its 
value by its loss and must now pay for in- 
ferior bus transportation four or five times 
what the rail transportation cost them. 

Right relations between the transporta- 
tion company and the public involve some- 
thing more than laws, city ordinances and 
court decisions. They depend upon under- 
standing and co-operation between the pub- 
lic and the companies and each needs at 
times to be reminded of its obligations to- 
ward and its dependence upon the other. 


He said that the traffic between Day- 
ton and Xenia was sufficient for only 
one transportation line—an electric line 
and a bus line could not both survive. 
Claiming that where there is only 
enough traffic for one the effects of 
dividing patronage between two are 
apparent, he pointed out: 


Every fare paid to the bus line is taken 
from the electric line and hurts it just so 
much, If enough of its income is diverted 
to the bus line to make it impossible to 
meet its charges it must quit. 

In conclusion, Mr. Ferneding urged 
the reading of this pamphlet and asked 
the readers to judge whether those who 
were patronizing the buses and trucks 
were acting for the best interests of 
the public and for their own best inter- 
ests. ; 

More than 5,000 copies of “Who Pays 
the Bill” have been distributed. They 
have met with very favorable comments. 


Arbitration Will Decide Wage 


By an agreement between the Berk- 
shire (Mass.) Street Railway and the 
trollymen’s union on June 19 the ques- 
tion of the new wage scale to replace 
that which expired on June 1 was to be 
submitted to an arbitration board of 
three. Company and men will each ap- 
point an arbitrator, the third to be 
some person acceptable to both sides. 
It is hoped to reach a prompt decision 
and avert all danger of a tieup. Under 
the old scale the maximum pay is $4.80 
a day for blue uniform men. The com- 
pany wanted to reduce the wages 10 per 
eent, and the men sought a 10 per cent 
increase. 


Several conferences were held re-_ 


cently and the trolleymen rejected a 
proposal to leave the question to a 
board consisting of the district court 
judges of Berkshire County. 


SS ae Oe ee 
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Fresno Has New Franchise 


Service-at-Cost Ideas Applied to Fifty-Year Grant to California Road—Railroad Commission 
Approves Exchange of Obsolete and Undesirable Term Franchises 


HE LAST steps have been taken in 

connection with the new franchise 
in Fresno, Cal. The grant was passed 
by the Council on Feb. 16. It was 
approved by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Fresno_on April 19. The Railroad 
Commission sanctioned the grant on 
May 3 with certain reservations. The 
company has since accepted it. The 
date of acceptance was May 13. 

The new agreement was under nego- 
tiation many months. It amounts to 
an indeterminate permit, for although 
the ordinance is drawn for a period 
of fifty years, it is to be renewed at 
the end of that time if the property 
has not been purchased by the city. If 
the city elects it may purchase the 
property of the company at the end of 
any ten-year period by paying for it 
at its physical valuation at the time. 

The company is relieved of all paving 
obligations in so far as it is possible 
to grant such relief under the laws 
of the State of California. It is also 
relieved of all franchise taxes. The 
company is assured of a fare that will 
return operating expenses, taxes and 
8 per cent on a valuation to be deter- 
mined by the Railroad Commission. In 
short, the integrity of the investment 
is assured, as is a return of 8 per 
cent upon the valuation regulated by 
the increase and decrease in fares. 

Some of the more important provi- 
sions of the franchise are as follows: 


That the right as provided by law is 
reserved, should the need of the city re- 
quire it, to grant franchises to other per- 
sons to construct, operate and maintain 
street railways or other methods of trans- 
portation within said city subject to the 
laws of the State of California, provided 
that this clause shall not be construed to 
deprive the company of the right to law- 
fully oppose the granting of any such fran- 
chise where its interests are affected 
thereby. ‘ 

The city of Fresno will not, except as 
obligated to do so by the laws of the 
State of California, require the company 
by or under any proceedings hereafter to 
be taken by the “city” to pave, repave, 
macadamize or remacadamize any part of 
any street over which the company is now 
operating lines or over which it may here- 
after operate lines, in connection with pav- 
ing under proceedings hereafter taken, pro- 
vided, however. the company shall main- 
tain.and keep in repair all paving between 
the rails and tracks and 2 ft. on each side 
thereof. 

That the company shall on or before Feb. 
15 of each year file with the City Commis- 
sion and the Railroad Commission a full and 
complete report in such form and contain- 
ing such matters as required by the Rail- 
road Commission of the State of Cali- 
fornia and upon such report, subject to the 
approval of the Railroad Commission of 
the State of California, the rates of fare to 
be charged on the lines of this company, in 
the city of Fresno shall be such as to allow 
said company to earn gross amount suf- 
ficient to pay ‘operating expenses and 
taxes”; and a return at a reasonable rate 
per annum upon the “capital value” as such 
terms are defined in this franchise. 

When it shall appear that the existing 
rates of fares are giving a return in ex- 
cess of a reasonable return per annum as 
evidenced by the earnings of the whole or 
proportionate part of the preceding calen- 
dar year, during which time said rates 
were in effect, then on or before Feb. 15 


for Modern Indeterminate Grants 


of next calendar year the company shall 
notify the Railroad Commission and the 
commission, and if approved by the Rail- 
road Commission it shall lower such fare 
1 cent, such reduction to be effective April 
1 following; and if the rates of fares shall 
fail to yield a reasonable return during the 
period and under the conditions above 
specified, then the company shall on or 
before Feb. 15 of the next calendar year 
notify the Railroad Commission and the 
commission, and unless objected to by the 
Railroad Commission shall increase the rate 
of fare 1 cent, which increase shall be ef- 
fective April 1 following. 

It is the intention that the rate of fare 
shall not be changed more often than once 
in twelve months. Except as from time 
to time otherwise determined by the Rail- 
road Commission as measured by the rates 
of return found reasonable in connection 
with the operation of public utilities, such 
reasonable rate of return shall be deemed 
to be 8 per cent per annum. Nothing 
in this franchise shall be construed as 
limiting the right now accorded by law to 
any person or persons from presenting any 
applications to the Railroad Commission 
as are now allowed by law to be so pre- 
sented to such Railroad Commission. 

That the commission may by an affirma- 
tive vote of four-fifths of its members de- 
clare an extension of the service of the 
company to be a public necessity and call 
‘upon the company to make such extension 
and upon the failure of the company 
within a reasonable time to be fixed by the 
commission to make such extension, the 
commission may make an application to 
the Railroad Commission asking for an or- 
der requiring such extension to be made. 
The matter of the reasonableness of such 
extension and the terms thereof shall be 
left to the jurisdiction and the order of 
the Railroad Commission and should said 
Railroad Commission order said company to 
make such extension, it shall be its duty to, 
and it must, make such extension within a 
reasonable time, provided that, if the com- 
pany is dissatisfied with said order, and 
appeals, or seeks a review in the courts, 
it shall not be required to make such exten- 
sion until the final determination that said 
order, or such modification thereof as is 
made, shall become final. All ex*ensions 
shall become a part of the aggregate prop- 
erty of the company and shal! be operated 
as such and be subject to all the obligations 
and reserved rights contained in the city 
charter and this franchise and shall ter- 
minate herewith and be terminated as pro- 
vided herein and the city does hereby 
grant to the company the right to con- 
struct and operate such additions and ex- 
tensions as the city shall by ordinance re- 
quire the company to make subject to all 
the conditions and obligations herein and 
will, if deemed necessary or desirable by 
the company, by grant, again grant such 
authority. 

That in the event of the extension of the 
corporate limits of the city, so as to take 
in other and additional territory not now a 
part of said city, any franchise to operate 
a street railway or any part thereof, held 
or claimed by the company in or for any 
part of such annexed territory shall there- 
upon be surrendered to said city, and the 
rights and obligations of this resettlement 
franchise shall thereupon automatically ex- 
tend to such additional territory and to 
said railway, and any part thereof situated 
therein, and the value of said railway 
property so included in said territory shall 
likewise be added to the capital investment 
of said company within said city, and be 
considered in the fixing of rates within said 
city and in fixing the valuation, in the 
event the city shall elect to take over the 
property of the company. 

That this resettlement franchise shall not 
be, in whole or in part, nor the railways 
constructed or operated thereunder, leased, 
sold, assigned, or otherwise transferred, 
without the express consent of the city, 
evidenced by an ordinance, passed by the 
commission. 

That this resettlement franchise _ is 
granted upon the express condition that 
the city shall have the right to terminate 
this franchise, and to acquire by purchase, 
or otherwise, all property of the company 
within said city used and useful in the 
operation of the railways under this re- 


settlement franchise, and all extensions 
hereafter granted and made, and such other 
property within said city of the company 


as shall be determined by the city to be of 
prospective usefulness in the public serv- 
ice, ten years from the adoption of this 
ordinance, and upon each ten-year period 
thereafter, upon giving the company six 
months’ notice of its intention, at a valua- 
tion of the said physical properties of the 
company, agreed on between the company 
and the city, or if they cannot agree, at a 
valuation to be lawfully fixed and deter- 
mined by the Railroad Commission. Should 
the city elect to terminate this franchise 
and acquire said property, if the city and 
company cannot agree, the city shall 
promptly apply to the Railroad Commis- 
sion for an appraisement and valuation 
of said properties, 

The valuation so lawfully fixed shall be 
conclusive on the parties, and if the com- 
pany shall be operating lines of railway 
outside of the city, but in conjunction with 
its lines within the city, and shall have a 
bonded indebtedness hereafter covering 
the whole, such Railroad Commission shali 
have the right, on demand of the city, to 
apportion the bonded indebtedness as_ be- 


tween the properties within and without 
the city. The city, if the valuation of said 
property within the city shall exceed the 


bonded debt, or the part thereof appor- 
tioned to the property within the city, may 
assume the bonded debt, as a part of the 
purchase price, and pay the difference in 
money. 

The city must, within one year after the 
valuation fixed by the Railroad Commission 
has become fimal, or in event of litigation 
within one year after final determination 
thereof, either pay to the company, in law- 
ful money of the United States, the value 
fixed by said Railroad Commission, or as- 
sume the bonded indebtedness and pay the 
company such difference, and, provided 
further, however, that any and all mort- 
gages or deeds of trust hereafter given to 
secure the lien of any bonded indebtedness 
shall contain suitable provisions to carry 
into effect the clauses contained in this 
franchise pertaining to the settlement and 
division of such bonded indebtedness, but, 
in reference to any deeds of trust or mort- 
gages now existing upon said properties 
given to secure such bonded indebtedness, 
the said company shall, in the event of 
sale, at the request of the city, reduce said 
bonded indebtedness to a sum not in excess 
of $30,000, and, in the event of such sale 
and purchase by the city, the said city shall 
have the right and privilege to retain a 
sum sufficient to cover such bonded in- 
debtedness with interest and to retain the 
sum until such bonded indebtedness has 
been liquidated by said company and upon 
such liquidation, the said sum with interest 
so retained shall be paid to said company. 

Any extensions: or betterments made by 
the company after the appraisement, and 
before completion or purchase, shall be 
added to value fixed by the Railroad Com- 
mission and become a part of the purchase 
price, but no such betterments or extensions 
in excess of a total of $1,000 shall be 
made without the consent of the commis- 
sion. Upon payment in full by the city to 
the company of the purchase price, or pay- 
ment partly in money and partly by the 
assumption of indebtedness, the company 


agrees to execute necessary surrenders, 
grants, releases and conveyances, and to 
deliver to said city possession of said 
property. 


In fixing the valuation of the property 
owned by the company for any of the pur- 
poses considered in this franchise, only the 
value of the property devoted to public 
service shall be included, provided, how- 
ever, in case of purchase by the city, prop- 
erty of prospective public use may be in- 
cluded at option of the city. 

It is further agreed that any valuation 
of the properties of the company by the 
Railroad Commission for the purpose of 
fixing rates shall not be binding upon nor 
estop either the Railroad Commission or 
the city, whether fixed after a contest or 
adjudication or by consent of said city, for 
any purpose except that of fixing rates, 
and when and if the city demands a valua- 
tion for purpose of acquisition, the Railroad 
Commission shall fix and appraise the 
physical properties of the company anew 
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as they then are, and no prior adjudication 
or determination shall be conclusive. 

The city reserves the right, in the event 
that the present law of the State of Cali- 
fornia in reference to taxation of public 
utilities should. be abandoned, to levy and 
collect reasonable taxes and license fees, if 
authorized by the laws of the State of 
California to do so, 

The term of this franchise and of all the 
rights and privileges hereby granted, shall 
be fifty years from and atter adoption of 
this ordinance, provided that the city shall 
have the right to, and such right is ex- 
pressly reserved, terminate this franchise 
whenever the city determines to acquire the 
property of the company ten years after the 
adoption of this franchise, and at the end of 
each ten year period thereafter, upon giving 
the company six months’ notice thereof, and 
the company, by its acceptance of the pro- 
visions, conditions and limitations of this 
franchis assents thereto and agrees to 
transfer said properties in accordance with 
the provisions in this ordinance contained, 


Prior to the passage of the ordinance, 
the Fresno Traction Company operated 
under what is known as _ short-term 
franchises, ranging from six to thirty- 
nine years, all of which carried strin- 
gent requirements with respect to pay- 
ing for paving, bearing taxes, etc. 
About two years ago the city of Fresno 
requested the company to spend more 
than $100,000 for paving, most of 
which was in outlying districts of the 
city and along streets with franchises 
running for thirty-nine years. Between 
these streets and the business section 
of the city, however, the company had 
franchises that ran for only six years. 
There was no way that the city could 
assure the company that the shorter- 
term franchises would be extended. 


FuTuRE FINANCING ASSURED 


Under the circumstances it was, of 
course, impossible for the company to 
obtain money to carry out such im- 
provements. After a very thorough in- 
vestigation of the entire matter, in- 
cluding an inquiry into the necessity 
for electric railway extensions so as 
to permit the city to expand, the City 
Commission appointed a very repre- 
sentative committee of business men 
further to investigate the needs of the 
city and to report on the measure of 
relief that might be extended to the 
railway. This committee recommended 
an indeterminate franchise, leaving 
the terms of the franchise entirely up 
to the City Commission and the com- 
pany. After a great deal of discus- 
sion the resettlement franchise was 
granted. 

The Railroad Commission, in a de- 
cision announced on May 4, authorized 
the company to substitute the resettle. 
ment franchise for the franchises that 
existed previously and to subject the 
new franchise to the lien of an outstand- 
ing mortgage aggregating $680,000. 

As has been indicated previously the 
new franchise is of the cost-of-service 
type with provision for an annual ad- 


justment of fares upon an earning basis: 


and also provides for the acquisition 
of the traction properties by the city 
at ten-year intervals. In pointing out 
that these provisions are not directly 
involved in the present proceedings the 
commission reserved its right under 
the Constitution and the Public Util- 
ities Act not to be bound by them. 

In discussing the franchise in gen- 


eral the commission, in an opinion 
written by Commissioner Chester H. 
Rowell, said: 


This commission has on several occa- 
sions expressed its opinion of the desirabil- 
ity, from the standpoint of the public, of 
exchanging obsolete and undesirable term 
franchises for more desirable and more 
modern indeterminate franchises. While 
under its charter, Fresno is not in a posi- 
tion to grant a full indeterminate street 
railway franchise, the franchise before us 
represents an improvement over the fran- 
chise to be surrendered and the city may 
under the new franchise look forward to 
improved street car service, able to keep 
pace with the rapid growth of the city. 
From the standpoint of the company’s bond- 
holders the franchise exchange is a de- 
sirable step and one tending to enhance 
the value of the security. 


The provisions in the franchise re- 
ferring to rate making are held to be 
recommendatory, as the state law, the 
commission points out, gives it para- 
mount jurisdiction in all rate matters. 


COMMISSIONER COMMENTS ON 
SETTLEMENT 


In commenting on this feature Mr. 
Rowell said: 


In my opinion, the most that this section 
of the franchise can accomplish is to indi- 
eate to the commission the basis on which 
the city of Fresno is willing to have this 
commission proceed in the fixing of street 
railway fares and the extent of the profit 
which it is willing the company should earn 
from its street railway operation. Under 
the constitution of the State and under the 
Public Utilities Act this commission has 
sole jurisdiction in the matter of the fixing 
of rates, It follows that nothing contained 
in this franchise can absolve the commis- 
sion from its duty to fix fair and reasonable 
rates and it must in the fixing of such 
rates be controlled, of course, by the facts 
as they will be developed in any particular 
case under its own methods of investigation 
and in its own best judgment. It must be 
understood, therefore, that the commission 
cannot be bound in any rate proceeding by 
definitions or interpretations of terms such 
as “capital value,”” appearing in the reset- 
tlement franchise. This matter was dis- 
cussed in the hearing by the presiding 
commissioner with counsel for the city and 
for the company and there appeared to be 
general agreement as to the paramount rate 
making authority of this commission. 


The decision expressly reserves for 
future consideration the question of the 
validity of the section of the franchise 
providing for the acquisition of the 
railway properties by the city at ten- 
year intervals. 


Wage Reduction Announced 


The International Railway, Buffalo, 
N. Y., announces a wage reduction of 
2% cents an hour for all platform men 
employed on its lines, effective July 1, 
with corresponding adjustments in the 
hourly rates of all other employees. 
This not only applies to the local lines 
of the International in Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Lockport, Tonawanda, North 
Tonawanda and Lancaster but to the 
interurban lines between these points. 

At present the platform men of the 
International are paid a flat rate of 55 
cents an hour; electric and truck men 
employed in the carhouses, 474 cents 
an hour, and car washers, 40 cents an 
hour. Last August the International 
reduced the wages of its platform men 
from 60 to 55 cents an hour with a cor- 
responding adjustment in the wage 
scale of other employees. No notice of 
the new wage scale was given the locals 
of the Amalgamated Association, but 
notices were posted in a!] carhouses and 
stations. 
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Can’t Use Trolley Poles for Radio 
Stunts.—The Toledo Bowling Green & 
Southern Traction Company, Findlay, 
Ohio, has forbidden users of radio 
equipment to attach aerials to its 
poles. 


Railway Freed from Paying Ex- 
penses.—By a vote of 1,103 to 719, the 
citizens of Mankato, Minn., voted at a 
special election to change the Mankato 
Electric Traction Company’s franchise 
so as to free the railway from all pav- 
ing costs, assessing against the prop- 
erty owners the cost of paving on the 
car roadbed. The railway company 
will continue to be liable for the cost 
of street repairs. 


Railway Service Suspended.—Mexico 
City is without electric railway service 
as a result of a strike of the employees 
of the Mexican Tramways. A general 
strike is expected. The manager of the 
company, which is British owned, 
claims that he has granted the last 
concession to the workers and that he 
is prepared to shut down the railway 
service for an indefinite period. 


Must Pave or Remove Tracks.—The 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
has granted the petition of the Borough 
Commission of Vineland, N. J.,. for an 
order to the Millville Traction Company 
etiher to pave along its tracks in Landis 
Avenue or remove the rails. The com- 
pany is given thirty days in which to 
comply with the order. The borough 
is paving Landis Avenue, the principal 
business street, but the trolley tracks 
interfere with the work. 


Strike Expense Heavy—The Transit 
Commission recently forwarded to Cor- 
poration Counsel O’Brien the report of 
an audit of its accountants in connec- 
tion with the strike on the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit system in 1920. Ac- 
cording to this report the total expendi- 
tures to operate on the Brooklyn Rap‘d 
Transit system during the — strike 
amounted to $2,483,483. This figure 
corresponds very closely with the esti- 
mate of $2,567,893 contained in. the 
report of Receiver Garrison made to 
the court and noted in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of Feb. 19, 
1921, page 382. 

No Wage Agreement Reached.— 
Wage negotiations with the employees 
of the Chicago Surface Lines have been 
held frequently but no offer has yet 
been made public. Whatever scale is 
finally agreed upon will become effec- 
tive on July 2. Union officials have 
suggested that the city donate its share 
of the net receipts toward the com- 
panies’ loss of revenue so the cut im 
wages will not be so severe. No early 
action is likely on this suggestion be- 
cause the City Council contemplates: 
an early adjournment. 
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Reorganization Approved 


New Company at New Orleans Will 
Be Known as the New Orleans 
Public Service Corporation 


The New Orleans Railway & Light 
Company is to be rechristened the New 
Orleans Public Service Corporation and 
its outstanding capitalization is to be 
reduced from approximately $70,000,- 
000 to between $45,000,000 and $50,000,- 
000. This is in accordance with the re- 
organization plans adopted on June 12 
by the several committees, representing 
various classes of security holders, says 
the New Orleans States. The details 
of the plan were released for publica- 
tion on June 19. 

The reorganization plan is the out- 
come of more than three years of nego- 
tiations between the city and».the 
security holders to put the company on 
a sound financial basis .and improve 
service. It represents a final agree- 
ment between the different mortgage 
holders of the company as to what they 
get out of the scramble. 

The new plan will be presented to 
the United States court for approval. 
The plan calls for a foreclosure of the 
general mortgage of the company and 
the establishment of the new public 
service corporation. The court, it is 
understood, will approve the plan and 
the necessary court orders will be made 
and the new company will start opera- 
tion some time this fall. 

The new company will institute 
7-cent car fare and $1.30 gas under an 
agreement with the city. 

Three outstanding features of the 
reorganization plan are: The $20,000,- 
000 common stock of the old company is 
completely wiped out; the new company 
will be authorized to issue $100,000,000 
of new first and refunding mortgage 
bonds; between $10,000,000 and $15,- 
000,000 of new money will be put into 
the company immediately. 

The reorganization plan will affect 
the several classes of securities of the 
company about as follows: 

The $11,245,000 underlying securities 
receive 100 per cent on the dollar. 

The $18,502,000 43 per cent general 
mortgage bonds will receive 25 per 
cent in cash, and the balance in new 
4% per cent general lien bonds. The 
new general lien bonds will be junior 
to the proposed $10,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds. 

The $5,010,000 Series “A” 5 per cent 
bonds will be refunded into new 6 per 
cent income bonds, on a basis of 84.34 
per cent on a dollar. The series “B” 
junior bonds will be exchanged on a 
basis of 485 French frances for 516 
frances, or $55 in new 6 per cent income 
bonds for every 516 francs at the option 
of the holder. 

The present preferred stockholders 


\ 


will receive all of the stock of the new 
company, to be distributed “pro rata.” 
The amount of new common stock to be 
issued by the new company will be de- 
termined by deducting all of the debts 
of the company from the valuation 
figure of $44,700,000 fixed by the city. 
The amount will probably be about 
$5,000,000. 

Receiver certificates, taxes, car pur- 
chase certificates, etc., will be paid out 
of new money to be put into the com- 
pany. 

More than 90 per cent of the bonds 
have been deposited with the commit- 
tee, and an extension of time made to 
July 1 for additional deposits. No 
bonds will be received after that date. 
Coupons due on July 1 will only be 
handled by the depositaries on all bonds 
previously deposited with the commit- 
tee. 

The terms of the ordinance under 
which the company will operate in the 
future and the general plan for the 
financial reorganization of the com- 
pany were reviewed at length in the 
ELEcTSIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for May 6, 
pages 761 and 765. 


Twenty-fourth Report Submitted 


At the twenty-fifth ordinary general 
meeting of the British Columbia Elec- 
trie Railway, Vancouver, B. C., held 
in London in February of this year, the 
twenty-fourth annual report of the di- 
rectors with respect to operation for 
the year ended June 30, 1921, was read. 
The chairman in the annual address 
said that the statement submitted 
showed that the revenue for the year 
had been well maintained, which jus- 
tified recommending the declaration of 
final dividends. 

The gross earnings for the year 
ended June 30, 1921, which exceeded 
$9,500,000, showed an increase of $824,- 
259 as compared with the previous year. 
This increase was almost completely 
offset in increased working costs, due 
mainly to increased wages granted in 
October, 1920; to increased cost of ma- 
terials and to increased taxes, so that 
according to the chairman’s statement 
the net earnings only gained to the 
extent of $43,929. The development of 
the territories served is reflected in 
the traffic statistics. In 1920-1921 the 
company carried 71,065,275 passengers, 
as compared with 66,411,030 im 1919- 
1920. 

On the subject of earnings, the 
chairman said that the net earnings 
which the company made were not the 
result of high charges, but were due 
to a high standard of efficiency and to 
economical management. In support 
of this statement he said that the 
6-cent fare in Vancouver, Victoria, West 
Minster and North Vancouver was 
among the lowest railway charges in 
Canada. 


Will Finance Organization 


Electric Bond & Share Will Back Pur- 
chase of Memphis Utilities— 
Improvements Will Result 


It was recently announced in Mem- 
phis that the Electric Bond & Share 
Company of New York City would 
finance the organization of two compa- 
nies which will buy the property, as- 
sets and liabilities of the Memphis Gas 
& Electric Company and the Memphis 
Street Railway. This) agreement is 
said to have been reached at a con- 
ference of representatives of the ccom- 
panies, New York financiers, receivers 
and attorneys for the two local com- 
panies. 

The two new companies will be or- 
ganized immediately, with the present 
stockholders and New York financiers 
having the controlling interest, it was 
stated by Lovick P. Miles, of the law 
firm of Wright, Miles, Waring & 
Walker. Mr. Miles is counsel for the 
two corporations. Plans for formulat- 
ing the two companies with -as little 
delay as possible were discussed at the 
conference. The companies, according 
to Mr. Miles, probably will be organ- 
ized in New York City by the Electric 
Bond & Share Company and then trans- 
ferred to Memphis. 


SEPARATE CAPITAL STOCK AND 
STOCKHOLDERS 


The Memphis Gas & Electric Company 
will be turned over to one of the new 
cempanies about Aug. 15, when exten- 
sive improvements will be made, includ- 
ing enlargement of the present plant, 
H. C. Abell, vice-president of the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company, announced. 
The financicrs had not decided when 
the property of the Memphis Street 
Railway would be disposed of to the 
other company. Those in attendance 
at the conference held in Mr. Miles’ 
office in the Bank of Commerce Build- 
ing were: J. K. Newman, Isadore New- 
man & Son, New Orleans, bankers; H. 
C. Abell, vice-president Electric Bond & 
Share Company, New York; T. B. 
Udum, counsel for the New York Bond 
Company; Perey Warner, Nashville, 
capitalist; T. H. Tutwiler, receiver for 
the Memphis Street Railway; J. T. 
Ramier, receiver for the gas company; 
Frank Elgin, receiver for both compa- 
nies, and Attorney Miles. Mr. Newman 
is well known in Memphis, having been 
formerly with the Memphis Street Rail- 
way. He was manager of the interests 
that controlled the company some years 
ago. 

The two companies that are to be or- 
ganized will be separate, having sep- 
arate capital stock, different stockhold- 
ers and different officers, Messrs. Abell 
and Miles said. Questioned as to what 
benefits the Memphis public would re- 
ceive from the local corporations chang- 
ing hands, the financiers said many 
improvements would be made in both 
companies. The gas company will be 
enlarged, but at this time they wou'd 
not say what changes would be made 
in the service of the street car com- 
pany. 
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Dividends Resumed in Philadelphia 


Stock of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company Placed on a 6 per Cent Basis 
with Quarterly Payments of 1} per Cent—$250,000 to Be 


Divided Among 


E. MITTEN, president, ex- 
e plained to the stockholders of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company in 
a statement on June 19 that the re- 
sult of operation for the year thus 
far, as evidenced by income account 
for five months ended May 31, 1922, 
shows the ability of the men and man- 
agement to earn 6 per cent on P. R. T. 
stock. Operating expenses to May 31 
include $250,000 for the co-operative 
wage dividend. He says that the oper- 
ating economies, as promised by the 
men, will provide for the full co-opera- 
tive wage dividend, and will also enable 
the company to establish higher stand- 
ards of service to the public. 

The board of directors accordingly 
declared dividends of 3 per cent, or 
$1.50 per share, payable July 31, 1922, 
to stockholders of record July 15, viz.: 


Quarterly dividend No. 1, for period 
January-March, 1922, 14%, or 75 cents per 
share. 

Quarterly dividend No. 2, for period 
April-June, 1922, 14%, or 75 cents per 
share. 


In his statement to the stockholders 
Mr. Mitten explains that the P. R. T. 
property valuation proceedings in the 
fare complaint, now before the Public 
Service Commission, have been in prog- 
ress for more than two years. He says 
final determination can be reached only 
after appeal and judgment of the 
courts, which will, in the light of ex- 
perience in comparable cases, consume 
an even longer period. Meantime the 
present 7-cent fare with four tickets 
for a quarter is assured of continuance, 
under the Public Service Company Law. 
He says further that the legal stand- 
ard upon which rates are to be deter- 
mined is the present fair value of the 
property devoted to public use and that 
P. R. T. proved value, at present re- 
production costs, is much in excess of 
the amount required to justify P. R. T. 
present net income. Mr. Mitten says: 


_Co-operation of elevated employees has 
effected marked economy in operation of 
elevated trains. These saving will be re- 


the Employees 


flected in a higher standard of service. On 
July 1 new train schedules will be put into 
effect on the Market Street Elevated, pro- 
viding a much larger percentage of seats 
to passengers carried. 

Co-operation of surface employees in 1922 
has made marked economies in surface 
operation. Economies in excess of dividend 
requirements are also to be here reflected 
in improved service to the public. The 
ability to operate the number of additional 
surface cars required depends largely upon 
the degree of assistance rendered by the 
city in clearing downtown tracks of vehi- 
cular obstruction during rush hours, and 
also upon elimination of the numerous and 
extended delays now caused by unloading 
coal wagons, and by long interruptions to 
service at steam railroad crossings. 

Philadelphia car riders and P. R. T. have 
both suffered because of continued warfare 


tial to the uninterrupted growth of 
Philadelphia. Should the city decide to 
make the original investment required, 
there still remains the necessity of 
additional income to offset the operat- 
ing deficit of the first few years, and 
to pay such return on city money as 
may be agreed upon. Mr. Mitten con- 
tinues: 


Increasing the fare would be impracti- 
cable, unpopular and of questionable value 
as a means of increasing net income. The 
elimination of wasted effort, as represented 
by unnecessary lines and duplicated serv- 
ice, is therefore essential in building up 
P. R. T. ability, through these savings, to 
support added investment. 

Mitten Management is not only endeavor- 
ing to increase P. R. T. net income, so as 
to support unprofitable extensions required 
for city expansion, but in so doing is en- 
deavoring to apportion service to the needs 
of every district, and to avoid excess service 
to one district at the expense of another. 

Market Street Elevated service west of 
Sixty-third Street, city limits, is now suffi- 


INCOME ACCOUNT OF THE PHILADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


Month of May 
922 1 


Five Months to May 31 
1922 1921 


921 

Operating revenuescsssen-=--222-- sheen $3,810,296 $3,769,182 $17,593,048 $17,987,696 
Operation and taxes#eeee.: 3... 22.38 2,742,066 2,699,573 12,611,472 13,253,786 
_ Operating Incomeseee=-.-. 22.8 S 1,068,229 1,069,608 4,981,576 4,733,909 
Non-operating income. .... . ae 43,406 32,071 213,767 191,492 
Grogs: neomie — seeeeee: «<<. oe se 1,111,636 1,101,680 5,195,343 4,925,401 
Fixed charges! = :. (feet ewe ce oe 817,532 816,943 4,094,897 4,100,554 
Net imcome. /.. Sraeereee ss -- 0. -. come $294,103 $284,737 $1,100,446 $824,847 


PASSENGER STATISTICS OF THE PHILADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


——FPassenger Revenue—~ —tTotal Passengers—— 
= 1922 1921 1922 1921 

January 29 5 a ee os oe $3,363,926 $3,552,152 68,147,370 71,205,982 
February..3 7 .asccus) Ree - = suas 3,082,553 3,140,820 62,513,337 63,033,838 
es ee. . 3,525,522 3,665,427 71,625,943 73,721,200 
April = > Uti ee oo 2 3,514,679 3,559,789 71,430,998 71,797,138 
May ...'s nee «oo so eee 3,727,018 3,686,930 75,952,200 74,455,275 
Five months... -- .o--eien = --- - $17,213,698 $17,605,118 349,669,848 354,213,433 


between city and company. The basis of 
agreement reached for Operation of Frank- 
ford Elevated and Bustleton surface line 
includes an understanding between Mayor 
Moore, President Weglein of City Council 
and Président Mitten, by which the city 
government will hereafter co-operate with 
Mitten Management when city and company 
interests are mutual. 

P. R. T. will operate Frankford Elevated 
and Bustleton surface line, beginning Nov. 
5, 1922, for a period of five years. P. R. T. 
pays rental of 1 per cent during 1923 on 
construction cost of Frankford Elevated; 
rental to be increased 1 per cent annually 
until a maximum of 5 per cent is reached. 
This contract may be extended by the city 
so as to terminate in 1957 with the 1907 
city agreement. 


Additional high-speed and surface 
lines, Mr. Mitten explains, are essen- 


cient to supply a seat for every passenger 
earried. The attempt of suburban lines 
to force P. R. T. to run all elevated trains 
to Sixty-ninth Street is opposed by Mitten 
Management, because this excess service, 
costing $150,000 per annum, would reduce 
the ability of P. R. T. to supply needed 
service elsewhere. 

Mitten Management has consistently op- 
posed duplication of service to German- 
town, as contended for by certain com- 
plainants. The cost of this additional serv- 
ice, $250,000 per annum, approximates the 
operating loss estimated to follow first 
year’s operation of. the proposed Roosevelt 
Beulevard line. The Germantown district 
now receives adequate service at about 
one-third the fare paid on steam railroads. 

Mitten Management discontinued trolley 
freight on June 1, 1922, because of the 
inroads of motor-trucks, which have lately 
been carrying the best paying freight, and 
for the further reason that trolley tracks 
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z | Month| Year [> 

I | T atest Ago | Ago. Peak 1913 | ce. ‘ 

| June | May | June May 
Street Railway | 1922 1922. | 1921 1921 } : 
_Fares* z | 7.08 | 7.14 | 7.20 | 7.24 | 4.84 |} of || Construction costs 166.6 

| May | April | May | Sept. " fav 
Street Railway | 1922 | 1922 | 1921 1920 Indexes Bos Bar ae ate 
" Materials* =| -166_ | 157 | 47% | 2467 | 100 
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"Wages | 213 | 232 100 June, 1922 | 
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| 

| 
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Outside N. Y. City 1922 


Unfilled orders 1922 | 1922 | 1921 917 
ilion tons) 5.10 | 5.48 12.18 5.91 
U.S. Bank Clearings) MI Apeil May | March | Av. Mo. 


D 
922 1921 1920 1913 


Albert S. Richey 
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*The three index numbers marked with an asterisk are com- 
puted by Mr. Richey, as follows: Fares index is average street 
railway fare in all United States cities with a population of 50,000 
or over, except New York City, and weighted according to popula- 
tion, Street Railway Materials index is relative average price 


(Billions) al 12.50 | 11.68 | 11.08 18.54 6.12 Electric Railway 
| May | April |’ May Jan. | Av. Mo.]! Engineer _ Retail food 
Business Failures | 1922 | 1922 | 1921 1922 | 1913 Worcester, Mass. 
Number | 2,803 | 1,948 | 1,326 | 2,722| 1,213 
Liabilities (millions)| 48.16 | 72.55 | 58.20 | 105.7 64 


United States. 


May 
U.S. Bur. Lab. Stat. 1922 1922} 1921 1920 
il food 139 219 


April May Jrne 


139 145 


of materials (including fuel) used in street railway operation and 
maintenance, weighted according to average use of such materials. 
Wages index is relative average maximum hourly wage of motor- 
men and conductors on street and interurban railways in the 
+Revised weighting. 
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overburdened with passenger traffic should 
not be used for trolley freight. 


PROPERTY IMPROVEMENT 


Continued co-operation with the city, in 
its extensive program of repaving, will 
require rebuilding upward of 60 miles of 
track construction during the year. This, 
together with other necessary expenditures 
for renewals and improvements, 
quire approximately $4,000,000. 

Appropriations from earnings during 1922 
for maintenance and renewals are on the 
same basis as in 1921. $3,000,000 of the 
amount so set aside, representing renewal 
of existing property, will help to meet the 
$4,000,000 construction budget. The remain- 
ing $1,000,000, representing betterments and 
additions to property will, as heretofore, 
be financed from the renewal reserve. As 
against the application of renewal fund 
moneys for the replacement of existing 
property, the integrity of present propert 
investment is preserved equally well by the 
use of these moneys for the acquisition of 
new and additional property. 

This method of financing P. R. T. 
requirements will be used until P. ‘ 
dividend earnings ability is sufficiently es- 
tablished to make its securities salable 
under the terms of the 1907 city agreement, 
by which new capital must be obtained 
from P. R. T. stock sold at par, or by use 
of P. R. T. guarantee, which must be 
sufficiently good to make bonds tssued for 
construction purposes readily salable. 


An initial payment of 2 per cent was 
made in 1916. The company paid 24 
per cent semi-annually from Jan. 31, 
1917, to January, 1920. In July, 1920, 
the dividend was passed and none has 
since been declared. 


will re- 


capital 
Ry ol 


Good Showing Continues 
in Charlottesville 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Charlottesville & Albemarle 
Railway, Charlottesville, Va., a 33 per 
cent semi-annual dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock of the company was de- 
clared, while a 4 per cent semi-annual 
dividend was ordered paid on the com- 
mon stock for the six months ended 
June 30, 1922. The earnings of the 
company. continue to increase rapidly. 
The company still maintains a 5-cent 
fare and the passengers carried for 
the month of May, 1922, totaled 143,- 
657, or a daily average of 4,661. This 
is an increase over May, 1921, of 11,254. 
The net surplus for the five months 
ended May 31, 1922, after the payment 
of all fixed charges, including the divi- 
dend on preferred stock, is $39,280, 
an increase over the same period in 
1921 of $11,727. 


Railway Operations Cease 


The Bridgeton & Millville Traction 
Company, operating between those two 
cities and touching Fairton, Cedarville, 
Newport, Dividing Creek and Port Nor- 
ris, ceased operations on its lines on 
June 15. This did not include the local 
lines in Millville. Despite every ef- 
fort on the part of the City Council of 
Bridgeton, the city has been left 
stranded without adequate transporta- 
tion, as the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners granted the company’s 
application to abandon on June 15, 

Because four different parties have 
been considering buying the trolley 
line, the City Council has decided not 
to grant licenses to a number of bus 
operators who have applied for permis- 
sion to run in Bridgeton and to towns 
formerly served by the trolleys. Hence 


no adequate bus system is ready to fill - 
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in the breach, a though a few individ- 
ual buses will probably be given tem- 
porary permits. 

The Bridgeton & Millville Traction 
Company started operation in 1893 and 
is abandoning its lines at this time be- 
cause it declares they have not paid 
for two years. Unless the trolley fran- 
chise is purchased at once the city will 
turn to bus service and probably grant 
franchises in a short time. 


Commission Defers Abandonment 


The Public Utilities Commission of 
Ohio in hearing the application of J. H. 
McClure, receiver of the Indiana, 
Columbus & Eastern Traction Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio, to abandon its 
branch line from Lima to Defiance de- 
cided that operations should be pursued 
to Sept. 1 to demonstrate the possibili- 
ties of this portion of the system being 
operated without loss. The commission 
found that this track had been operated 
for more than five years and that serv- 
ice upon this branch had been main- 
tained at an actual financial loss. The 
commission in its finding ruled that a 
verified report be filed on or before 
Sept. 20, 1922, showing revenues and 
expenses to Sept. 1, 1922. The same 
decision was handed down on the appli- 
cation for two other branch line aban- 
donments. This matter has been re- 
ferred to in a previous issue. 


Another Twin City Common 
Dividend 


The Twin City Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., has declared a 
dividend of 2 per cent on the common 
stock payable July 1 to stock of record 
June 15 and the regular quarterly 
dividend of 13 per cent on the preferred 
stock, payable July 1 to stock of record 
June 15. 

President Horace Lowry in comment- 
ing on the declaration of a 2 per cent 
dividend on the common stock, stated 
that disbursement was a semi-annual 
payment in the hope and expectation 
that it will be possible to keep the stock 
on a $4 annual basis. 

The dividend on the common stock 
was passed in June, 1918. Including 
1919, and up to present time, it has been 
the custom to pay annual dividend on 
the common when result of year’s opera- 
tions is known. Last year an annual 
payment of $4 was made. A $2 divi- 
dend was declared last February, which, 
with the present payment, brings divi- 
dends so far this year to $4. 


Commission Allows Sale of 
Equipment Trust Notes 


Subject to the approval of a trust 
agreement and lease, the California 
Railroad Commission, on June 10, 
authorized the San Francisco-Oakland 
Terminal Railways to issue and sell at 
not less than: 99 per cent of their face 
value and accrued interest $600,000 of 
10-year 7 per cent serial equipment 
trust notes. The proceeds are to be 
used to pay in part for two new ferry- 


-terms 


1015 


boats, now under construction at an 
estimated cost of approximately $900,- 
000. The new boats will be of steel 
hull construction, electrically driven, 
with a passenger carrying capacity of 
5,000. The company’s boats at present 
in service carry a maximum of 2,000 
persons. 

The equipment trust notes author- 
ized in this order will mature at the 
rate of $60,000 a year and will be eall- 
able at par and accrued interest on any 
interest payment date. Under the 
of the trust agreement the 
trustee will hold title to the ferry- 
boats, which will be operated by the 
company under a lease agreement. 
This arrangement, it is pointed out, 
has the effect of obligating the com- 
pany to pay the notes. 


Financial 


News Notes 
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Change in Name Effected.—The name 
of the Richland-Ashland Railway, Pet- 
ersburg, Va., has been changed to the 
Richmond-Ashland Railway. 


Name of Property to Be Changed— 
The name of the Arkansas Valley Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company has been 
changed to the Southern Colorado 
Power Company. The new name 
is calculated to indicate more clearly 
the extent and location of the territory 
served by the company, which com: 
prises five counties covered by 317 miles 
of transmission system centering in 
Pueblo. 


Co-Receiver Appointed—William S. 
Harmon, Columbus, Ohio, has been 
appointed co-receiver with George 
Whysall of Columbus of the properties 
of the Springfield (Ohio) Terminal 
Railway & Power Company in the fore- 
closure suit of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois. Mr. Harmon was ap- 
pointed by Judge John E. Sater of 
Columbus and the entry of his appoint- 
ment filed in the United States District 
Court at Cincinnati. The bond of the 
co-receiver is fixed at $10,000 and has 
been given. 

Change in Ownership Announced.— 
The Tiffin, Fostoria & Eastern Electric 
Railway, Tiffin, Ohio, is about to change 
hands. The Tiffin & Fostoria Railway 
incorporated June 15, at Columbus, will 
purchase the property of the Tiffin, Fos- 
toria & Eastern. The deal involves a 
change in the ownership through the 
admission of Toledo parties, according 
to officials. The incorporators are C. F. 
M. Niles, Justice Wilson and U. G. 
Denman of Toledo, S. B. Sneath 2d and 
R. R. Hays of this city. Mr. Niles and 
Mr. Sneath are interested in the Tiffin, 
Fostoria & Eastern and Mr. Hays is 
manager of the line. There will be no 
change in policy as a result of the 
change of ownership, it was said by 
officials of the Tiffin, Fostoria & 
Fastern. 
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Federal Hearing Conducted 


Application of San Francisco-Oakland 
Terminal Railway to Reclaim Goat 
Island Discussed 


A special commission composed of 
one representative each from the De- 
partments of War, Commerce and the 
Navy conducted a hearing in San Fran- 
cisco on June 12 to give all interested 
parties an opportunity to present opin- 
ions and objections on the application 
of the San Franc’sco & Oakland Termi- 
nal Railways for permission to reclaim 
170 acres of shoal land adjoining Goat 
Island and to construct thereon a Union 
Terminal for the use of interurban 
systems, automobiles and _ transcon- 
tinental railroads. 

Major General Lansing H. Beach, 
chief of engineers, U.S.A., was chair- 
man of the hearing, Admiral A. 8. Hal- 
stead, commander of the Twelfth Naval 
District, represented the navy and C. H. 
Huston, Assistant Secretary of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, repre- 
sented that branch of the government. 
Col. Herbert E. Deakyne, San Fran- 
cisco office, Engineer Corps, U.S.A., 
served in an advisory capacity. 

J. S. Drum, chairman of the board 
of the railway, reviewed the trans-bay 
traffic situation and the advantages of 
the proposed terminal, pointing out 
that the company was quite willing to 
have other transportation companies 
join in the project. Edward M. Boggs, 
consulting engineer for the company, 
presented the engineering aspects of 
the plan. In his opinion bridge or tun- 
nel projects that would supplant the 
ferry service for commuters was in the 
far distant future and meantime, at a 
reasonable cost, the present eighteen to 
twenty-minute ferry trip of 2.85 miles 
could be reduced to a ten-minute trip 
of about 1.6 miles. Last year the 
ferries of the Southern Pacific and Key 
Route systems combined handled 45,- 
000,000 trans-bay passengers. 

Representatives from other com- 
panies and neighboring cities expressed 
interest in the plan but nothing tangi- 
ble was raised in the form of objections. 
Based on the hearing and the con- 
clusions reached after a first-hand study 
of local conditions, the committee is to 
make recommendation to Congress, by 


which body final action on the applica-— 


tion must be taken. 


Railway Concludes Its Case 
Before Master 


The Public Service Railway, Newark, 
N. J., has concluded the presentation 
of its testimony before Special Master 
Haight, sitting at tie instance of 
United States Cireuit Court Judges 
Wooley and Rellstab, to pass upon the 
question of the continuance of the 
8-cent fare. The special master an- 


nounced that he expected to resume the 
hearing very shortly with the appear- 


ance of the representatives of the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
and counsel for the cities. The pres- 
ent 8-cent fare is being collected under 
a temporary order of the court, pend- 
ing a full determination of an adequate 
charge. The 8-cent fare was author- 
ized by the court on an appeal to that 
body by the railway from the order of 
the commission fixing the fare at 
7 cents. 


Record Established on New South 
Wales Government Tramways 


A record number of passengers car- 
red and revenue earned was estab- 
lished during the two Easter weeks of 
this year on the New South Wales Gov- 
ernment Tramways, Sydney, N. S. W. 
The number of passengers was 13,075,- 
925, against 12,828,639 for the same 
two weeks a year ago. Only 1,200 
passenger cars were available for this 
and the ordinary city services. The 
revenue for the Easter weeks of 1922 
amounted to £147,764, or an increase of 
£1,939 over the same period a year 
ego. These figures were disclosed in 
a report to the Railway Commissioners 
by Traffic Manager E. J. Doran giving 
details of the total traffic handled by 
the city and suburban trains during 
these two Easter weeks. 


Committee Reperts Against 
Five-Cent Fare 


Proposed legislation for the Boston 
(Mass.) Elevated Railway and some of 
the other trolley lines in Massachusetts 
has been so wild that it has not merited 
serious consideration. When at last it 
came time for the Legislature to act it 
put a decided stop to the attempts to 
hamper the Boston company, leaving 
the Elevated just where it was at the 
beginning of the legislative year. 

The principal agitation was for a 5- 
cent fare in Boston. Mayor Curley pro- 
pesed it in his campaign speeches. He 
pledged himself to the people to secure 
it for them, and offered legislation to 
establish it, finally going so far as to 
propose a tax levy against all the com- 
munities served by the Elevated to 
cover the cost of operation in excess of 
the 5-cent fare. Of course no city or 
town wanted to pay the tax, and the 
State House was stormed in protest 
when the matter came up for a hearing. 
Mass meetings for a 5-cent fare have 
been common features of the city life, 
people flocking to them in the false 
hope that the orators would champion 
the nickel fare, and petitions have been 
circulated in the streets and have been 
signed promiscuously. However, the 
street railway committee of the Legis- 
lature reported against the 5-cent fare 
measure. 


Fare Testimony Submitted 


International Railway Must Wait Until 
the Commission Rules on the Reason- 
ableness of Increased Fares 


Evidence tending to show that higher 
rates are necessary on its interurban 
lines to make up the net deficit and im- 
prove the service was presented to the 
Public Service Commission at a hearing 
in Buffalo by the International Railway 
Company. C. P. Franchot, counsel for 
the company, showed that while the 
people of Buffalo are riding for a 7-cent 
fare, only 5 cents is charged in Niagara 
Falls, Lancaster, Tonawanda and North 
Tonawanda and 6 cents in Lockport. 
Such fares, he said, are inconsistent 
and inequitable and should be made 
uniform. 

During the first four months of 1922, 
the deficit amounted to $90,000, the 
commission was told. This deficit con- 
sisted of the’ net loss to meet fixed 
charges on property. R. H. Horton, 
traffic engineer of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Rapid Transit Company, sub- 
mitted fare schedules from 151 cities of 
the United States, which showed that 
29 communities were paying less than 6 
cents; 30.were paying 6 cents; 35 were 
paying 7 cents; 39 were paying 8 cents; 
3 were paying 9 cents and 25 were pay- 
ing 10 cents. 

William S. Rann, corporation counsel 
of Buffalo, upon the orders of the City 
Council, has written to the Public Serv- 
ice Commission urging the immediate 
restoration of the 5-cent fare in Buffalo. 
It was pointed out that the 7-cent fare 
or four tokens for 25 cents was granted 
as a temporary measure and conditions 
which prevailed at that time no longer 
exist and the commission should order 
the return of a 5-cent fare immediately. 

The commission has already ruled 
that it would not permit the Inter- 
national to put its proposed increased 
rates on its interurban divisions and 
the local lines in Niagara Falls and 
Lockport until sworn testimony had 
been taken. The railway: has suspended 
proposed increases in commutation 
fares until after the commission has 
ruled on their reasonableness 


Receivers Fight Buses 


The receivers of the Steinway Rail- 
way, New York, N. Y., have started 
action in the Supreme Court to restrain 
the operation of a municipally super- 
vised bus line on Grand Avenue, 
Queens. This line was authorized by 
the Board of Estimate on May 26 and 
charges a fare of 3 cents or two rides 
for 5 cents. The receivers charge that 
the bus line competes with their lines 
and that people who now ride the buses 
would be patronizing the cars. 

The operation of the new _ bus 
line was started after the receivers 
had been sustained by the decision of 
Justice James C. Cropsey in their right 
te charge an additional 5-cent fare, at 
the points of connection with the lines 
of the New York & Queens County 
Railway Company, of which the Stein- 
way lines formerly were a part. 
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Railway Wins Freight Dispute 

Ruling that the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Rapid Transit Company’s freight busi- 
ness was carried on under the trolley 
freight act, which is permissive and 
not mandatory, the Public Service Com- 
mission recently dismissed complaints 
against the action of the company in 
dropping its freight service. When the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
announced in the fall its intention to 
suspend freight operation protests were 
raised on the part of the Philadelphia 
& West Chester Traction Company, the 
Lehigh Valley Transit and other com- 
panies which had been using this 
freight service. 

When the question was brought be- 
fore the commission the company post- 
poned carrying out the suspension or- 
der until June 1, when, after giving 
the sixty days’ notice, the freight traf- 
fic was stopped. The Philadelphia & 
West Chester Traction Company and 
the Commercial Traffic Managers’ As- 
sociation have asked the commission 
for a restoration order. Unless the 
dispute is carried to a higher tribunal 
the decision remains that the company 
will not have to restore its freight 
service. 


Ticket Users Will Approach 
Eighty per Cent Mark 


Chicago is having its first serious ex- 
perience with tickets on the surface 
lines. The new rate of fare, 7 cents, 
with tickets at three for 20 cents, went 
into effect on June 15. In 1919 tick- 
ets were sold through stores and other 
“agencies but the court order which 
fixed the 7-cent fare also provided that 
tickets be sold on cars. The result 
was additional work for the conductors 
and a noticeable slowing up of traffic. 
These conditions improved after a few 
days. No statement was made as to 
the percentage of tickets used, but 
President Henry A. Blair said he ex- 
pected it to reach 80 per cent. The 
companies have a large quantity of 
paper tickets on hand but it is said they 
contemplate the use of metal tokens 
as soon as a sufficient supply can be 
delivered. 


Conferences Started on 
Fare Issue 


The new Mayor of Seattle, E. J. 
Brown, has attacked the problem of 
fare reduction on the lines of the Seattle 
Municipal Railway by calling a series 
of conferences with prominent men in 
the city who are interested in and in- 
formed on the municipal railway sys- 
tem. Included in the persons with whom 
the Mayor will confer is A. W. Leonard, 
president of the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company, who represented Stone 
& Webster interests in Seattle when 
the city transacted the purchase of the 
street railway system in 1919. Mayor 
Brown states that his conference with 
Mr. Leonard will not necessarily in- 
volve discussion of a revision of the 
existing contract. In the course of his 
discussion with John C. Higgins, attor- 
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ney for the Seattle & Rainier Valley 
Railway, Mayor Brown said: 


No inroads are going to be made on the 
general fund of the city for the street rail- 
way, with the purchase price for the street 
ear lines at $15,000,000. If a new purchase 
price is agreed upon, based on a true valua- 
tion of the physical properties, it would be 
reasonable to submit to the voters a propo- 
sition to issue general bonds for the rail- 
way, but not till then. Under the present 
impossible contract, the street railway is 
overcapitalized. That is the whole trouble. 

Mayor Brown plans to assemble all 
possible data before a meeting with the 
City Council is called to consider the 
5-cent fare ordinance introduced by 
Councilman Fitzgerald and referred to 
the finance and utilities committee. He 
has stated that he will oppose the pro- 
posed 2-cent transfer charge provided 
in the ordinance, stating that the people 
have been promised a 5-cent fare, and 
that they have a right to expect it, 
without any strings. 


Progress Seen in Traffic Check 


The extensive program of the Los 
Angeles Traffic Commission during the 
past six months in endeavoring to re- 
lieve traffic congestion in the main 
business district of the city is bearing 
fruitful results from recent travel 
checks made in the congested districts 
and indicates progress in facilitating 
traffic movements in the downtown dis- 
tricts. A series of time travel checks 
was made by the commission under 
the supervision of H. Z. Osborne, Jr., 
chief engineer of the Los Angeles 
Board of Public Utilities. The checks 
were made by fourteen traffic men sta- 
tioned at the proper intersections, while 
seven “checkers” in automobiles tra- 
versed the principal traffic arteries. 

The work of the commission has been 
augmented and broadened. through the 
co-operation of many commercial and 
civic organizations in the city. Ex- 
tensive surveys which have been par- 
tially completed by the Traffic Commis- 
sion will be reviewed, their practica- 
bility discussed from every angle and 
many helpful suggestions are expected 
to develop which will not alone solve 
the present problem but those also 
which the future holds in store. Mr. 
Osborne in discussing the issue said: 


Traffic congestion is the most serious prob- 
lem before Los Angeles today ‘and its solution 
will require the expenditure of millions. The 
engineers of the California State Railroad 
Commission in its extensive study of traffic 
congestion and grade crossing elimination 
in the city of Los Angeles found that one- 
third, in numbers, of the city’s entire popu- 
lation traversed the dangerous grade cross- 


ings in the vicinity of the Los Angeles 
River daily. 
The Los Angeles Railway transports 


more than 500,000 passengers daily, exclu- 
sive of transfer passengers. Every one of 
these car riders losés from one to fifteen 
minutes daily because of traffic congestion. 

The amount of traffic flowing through 
city arteries can be increased either by 
speeding up the rate of flow or increasing 
the effective street areas. The rate of flow 
can be increased by some of the following 
expedients : 

Prevent tieups and the crossing of traffic 
by eliminating left-hand turns. Eliminate 
the parking of automobiles in the first 
“dead-line” of traffic during certain hours. 
Require vehicles for hire to operate from 
private property. Reroute through traffic 
so that it does not enter the congested dis- 
trict. Provide “isles of safety” to facilitate 
the flow of vehicular traffic and the loading 
and unloading of street cars. Reroute 
street cars and provide streets and viaducts 
for automobile traffic only. 
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Commission Upholds Railway’s 
Fare Schedule 


The Public Utilities Commission of 
Utah recently rendered a_ decision 
whereby the Utah Light & Traction 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, will 
not decrease at the present time its 
schedule of fares. This decision con- 
cludes a case brought by Charles An- 
derson, Mayor of Murray, Utah, a sub- 
urb lying about 7 miles’ south of Salt 
Lake City, and others, by petition. 

The applicants had set forth that by 
reason of the decrease in wages and 
other costs the street car fares should 
be subjected to reduction. The company 
replied that, while wages had been re- 
duced, it had been compelled, by rea- 
son of deferred repairs during the high 
price period, to engage a larger force 
when the prices had come down, and 
therefore had paid out more money in 
1921 than in 1920. The company fur- 
ther stated that no very considerable 
purchases had been effected of the prod- 
ucts on which reduced prices were 
quoted by Mr. Anderson, but that as 
a rule prices on finished products had 
not been materially reduced. The wage 
scale of employees was still much in 
excess of that which prevailed before 
the increases in fares had been granted 
by the commission. 

The commission, in its report, says 
in part: 

The commission appreciates the attitude 
of the public mind in the matter of a reduc- 
tion of rates of street car service. Many 
have the idea that wages alone control the 
change in the rates heretofore allowed by 
the commission. That was not the case. 
The importance of car fare to the people 
who are forced to pay the same was and 
is not overlooked by the commission, and 
the amount authorized to collect was 
reached after a most careful investigation 
and consideration of all the conditions and 


circumstances attending the giving of such 
services. 


New Orleans’ Nocturnal Nomads 


A. Morris Buck, New York, repre- 
senting J. A. Beeler of the Beeler or- 
ganization, who is conducting a traffic 
survey at New Orleans, has made an 
unexpected discovery. If the capacity 
loads carried by the cars of the New 
Orleans Railway & Light Company 
after 9 p.m. and until midnight and 
thereafter are criterions by which the 
experts are to be guided, the people of 
New Orleans are human bats, as the 
street traffic there is diffeyent in this 
respect from any other city in the 
United States which Mr. Buck has 
studied. 

Another peculiarity of street car 
travel in New Orleans is that of Mon- 
day travel. There appears to be no dif- 
ference in volume between Saturday 
and Monday. One day is as heavy as 
the other. This is due largely to the 
fact that the big Canal Street depart- 
ment stores have their bargain sales 
on Monday. In consequence Mr. Buck 
has been forced to change his original 
working plans of the survey, so as to 
make a special study of the Monday 
traffic. 

Most, but not all, of the big stores in 
the city of New Orleans are on Canal 
Street. 
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Expansion Makes Staff Changes 
Necessary 


The expansion of the activities of 
the McGraw-Hill Company has made 
necessary some changes in the editorial 
staffs of some of the papers, among 
them ELEctric RAILWAY JOURNAL. 

Harold V. Bozell, at present coeditor 
of ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, has 
been appointed an editor of Electrical 
World in executive charge of the paper. 
He will, however, continue an active 
interest in the electric railway field 
and in the JOURNAL, having been 
appointed consulting editor of ELECc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. H. W. Blake 
continues as editor of ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL. 

Harry L. Brown, who has been asso- 
ciate editor and Western editor, with 
offices in Chicago since 1916, has been 
transferred to New York to become 
managing editor. Henry H. Norris, 
who has been managing editor and who 
has also been directly in charge of the 
engineering features of the paper, will 
become engineering editor. This will 
enable him to devote his entire time 
to the technical side of the field, in- 
cluding a more intensive treatment of 
heavy electric traction, thus fulfilling 
what has been his main wish with 
respect to his contributions to the pub- 
lication of the paper. 

In Chicago the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL office will be in charge of 
Donald F. Hine, associate Western 
editor. 

These changes are effective July 1. 


A. J. Anderson Promoted 


Aldon J. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed general freight and passenger 
agent for the Salt Lake & Utah Rail- 
road, with headquarters in Salt Lake 
City. His promotion was from the po- 
sition, of auditor of the road. C. M. 
Osborne has been made acting auditor. 

Mr. Anderson has been with the Salt 
Lake & Utah, better known as the 
Orem Electric Railroad, for six years, 
coming to that road from the Oregon 
Short Line, with which he had been 
for ten years. 

Mr. Osborne has been chief clerk to 
the auditor for two years, and prior 
to taking that position was in the ac- 
counting department of the Oregon 
Short Line. 

The promotions were effective June 1. 


L. A. Goodrich Traffic Manager 


L. A. Goodrich, who has been with 
the Grand Rapids, Grand Haven & 
Muskegon Railway, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for seventeen years, has been 
named traffic manager. The announce- 
ment was made on June 9, the appoint- 
ment to be effective at once. Mr. 
Goodrich started with the company as 
bill clerk. He was later advanced to 


the position of freight agent and from 
there to the post of traffic manager. 

His early experience, as Mr. Good- 
rich tersely puts it, was with the Grand 
Trunk Railway, in various positions 
connected with station work. For two 
years he was telegraph operator at 
Fuller, the junction of the Grand Trunk, 
the Pennsylvania and the Pére Mar- 
quette Railways. 


L. E. Moreland’s Work 
Recognized 

L. E. Moreland, who has been servy- 
ing as secretary of the Canadian Elec- 
tric Railway Association for the past 
year, was given a special vote of thanks 
for his strenuous year’s work at the 
annual convention held in Quebec, June 
1 to 3. Mr. Moreland will continue to 
serve until either a permanent secre- 
tary is elected or a new secretary is 
appointed under the present procedure 


L. E. MORELAND 


of selecting a man conveniently located 
with respect to the president’s head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Moreland is a young man who 
has worked his way up in a period of 
seven years from timekeeper to chief 
clerk for the Hull (Que.) Electric 
Company. He was educated in the Ot- 
tawa (Ont.) public schools and has 
stuck to his native locality during his 
career. Mr. Moreland is twenty-seven 
years of age. 


Mr. Shapiro’s Duties Extended 


Alexander Shapiro, statistician and 
assistant in the executive department 
of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been appointed executive assistant of 
the Wisconsin Motor Bus Line. This 
is the name under which the traction 
company operates its bus service. Mr. 
Shapiro will continue certain parts of 
his previous work in addition to his 
new duties. Mr. Shapiro served with 
the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation as assistant in the Bureau of 


’ 


Fare Research, and later as chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics and Informa- 
tion He has also made several inves- 
tigations for the Association’s Com- 
mittee of One Hundred. 

Mr. Shapiro has been with the Mil- 
waukee company since 1920, and has 
been actively working in the executive 
department and on the transportation 
committee. 


Dr. Herman Humphrey, Louisville, 
Ky., has been appointed chief surgeon 
of the Louisville Railway. Dr. L. Ray 
Ellers has been made associate surgeon. 


R. H. Hubbard, general engineer of 
the Athens Railway. & Electric Com- 
pany, Athens, Ga., has been transferred 
to Boulder, Col., as general superintend- 
ent. H. K. Baker will succeed Mr. Hub- 
bard as general engineer of the 
Athens property. Mr. Hubbard will be 
connected with the Western Light & 
Power Company. 


E. ©. Shryock, superintendent of 
railways for the Northwestern Ohio 
Railway & Power Company, Oak Har- 
bor, Ohio, has resigned to become su- 
perintendent of the Columbus, Newark 
& Zanesville branch of the Ohio Electric 
Railway. Mr. Shryock has been with 
the Northwestern Ohio company since 
1913, having served with the Meadville 
& Cambridge Springs Street Railway 
and the People’s Incandescent Light 
Company. 

Phil Harding, traffic manager of the 
Utah-Idaho Central Railroad, Ogden, 
Utah, for the past fourteen months, 
has tendered his resignation. F.- L. 
Whitney of Salt Lake City has been 
named to succeed Mr. Harding. Mr. 
Whitney was associated with the Ore- 
gon Short Line and the Southern Pa- 
cific lines in the traffic department for 
fifteen years. He has been connected 
with the United States Fuel Company 
in the traffic department at Salt Lake 
for the past six years. 


W. D. Pearce, formerly of Forsythe, 
Mont., has been appointed manager of 
the Walla Walla Valley Railway, Walla 
Walla, Wash. The company, which was 
recently purchased by the Northern Pa- 
cific interests, operates the city and in- 
terurban lines. Charles §S. Walters, 
who was formerly manager of both the 
railway company and the Pacific Power 
& Light Company, remains as man- 
ager of the power company and will 
also be connected with the railway 
company. W. D. Pearce was formerly 
trainmaster at Forsythe and has been 
connected with the Northern Pacific 
for sixteen years. 

Earle W. Hodges, formerly Secretary 
of State of Arkansas, will be the di- 
rector of the Arkansas Public Utilities ~ 
Information Bureau, with headquarters 
in the Exchange National Bank Build- 
ing, Little Rock. For the past four 
years Mr. Hodges has been associated 
with the Near East Relief organiza- 
tion. His work with the Public Util- 
ities Information Bureau will consist 
of transmitting news of the utilities to 
the using public and so bringing about 
an understanding between producer and 
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the consumer of the service. This bu- 
reau, it is stated, will have no connec- 
tion with the Arkansas Utilities Asso- 
ciation. 


Doo} 


Obituary 


Samuel E. Pingree, former Governor 
of Vermont, died on June 1, He was 
chairman of the State Railway Com- 
mission from 1886 to 1894. 

Harry V. Catlin, cashier of the De- 
troit (Mich.) United Railway, died sud- 
denly in his office on May 12. Mr. 
Catlin had been in ill health for some 
time. 

Ira B. Lesh, general superintendent 
of the Railways Material Supply Com- 
pany, and president of the Ferguson 
Furnace Company, died May 24, at his 
home in Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Lesh went 
to Toledo three years ago from Pha 
delphia. 

Daniel Coolidge, former president. of 
the Lorain Steel Company, Johnstown, 
Pa., died recently at his home in Johns- 
town. He headed the Lorain company 
from 1899 to 1919, having previously 
been vice-president and in charge of 
sales. Until its merger with the Lorain 
Steel company Mr. Coolidge was con- 
nected with the Johnson company. He 
studied engineering in the East and 
West after leaving preparatory school, 
and later became superintendent of the 
Boston Elevated Railway. 

Emerson McMillin, chairman of the 
board of directors of the American 
Light & Traction Company, New York, 
N. Y., died on May 31, after an illness 
of two days. Mr. McMillin’s chief inter- 
est was in the consolidation of compet- 
ing public utility companies, especially 
gas companies. He became president 
of the American Light & Traction Com- 
pany, which controls the Muskegon 
Traction & Light Company and the San 
Antonio Public Service Company, in 
addition to several gas companies. For 
more than ten years after the Civil 
War Mr. McMillin was interested in 
the manufacture of iron and steel and 
was president of several companies in 
the Ohio valley. 

Joseph Maycock, for more than 
twenty years railway representative for 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., died in Buffalo, 
N. Y., on June 15. He was one of the 
best-posted men on the finishing of rail- 
way equipment in the country and orig- 
inated several finishing systems for 
various railroads. He entered the Buf- 
falo shops of the Erie Railroad after 
leaving school, and was later master 
painter. Twenty-two years ago he be- 
gan selling Pratt & Lambert railway 
finishes, with headquarters in New 
York. He gave up his active work with 
the company several years ago, but re- 
tained his connection with Pratt & 
Lambert until his death. He was a 
member of several railway associations. 
Mr. Maycock was born in Oxford, Eng- 
land, in 1848. He came to this country 
when he was twelve years old. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURER, SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


Reconstruction of Detroit Lines 
Going Forward 


The reconstruction and repair work 
necessary on former Detroit United 
Railway lines is being carried on by the 
Department of Street Railways. About 
7,000 ft. of new track is to be laid on 
Woodward Avenue. This track will ex- 
tend from Willis Avenue to Baltimore 
Avenue and will replace some of the 
poorest sections now on the Woodward 
Avenue line. The pavement between 
tracks will be replaced at the same time 
and other sections of track and pave- 
ment on Woodward Avenue will be re- 
paired while the main reconstruction is 
in progress. 

The Woodward Avenue tracks from 


cording to present plans. The rebuild- 
ing of the 7,000 ft. of track on Wood- 
ward Avenue will necessitate the added 
expenditure of about $128,000. 


Further Details of Boston’s 
New Cars 


As announced in these columns for 
April 29, the Boston (Mass.) Elevated 
Railway has ordered 100 new surface 
cars which may be operated either by 
one or two men as occasion requires. 
They will cost approximately $10,500 
each and will make possible the re- 
tirement of box cars and articulated 
cars. The new cars will represent the 
best development of present day ideas 
in surface car construction. 


Approximate cost...... 
Ton weight—empty....... 
Seating capacity, eres, 
Motors. . oa 


WidtitGndontMMeMee no... car eresnchenes : 
Height of'oare.ces.:-...- 
Over-all length..........- 


No. 4Semi New Car Birney Safety Car 
$8,000 $10,500 $6,771 
26} 15 8} 
52 48 32 
4-W.H. 306 4-G.E. 264 2-G.E. 264 
50 hp. each 25 hp. each 25 hp. each 
W-H.L. K-35 Standard safety car 
28 in. 28} in. 22 in. 
4 ft. 6¢ in. 4 ft. 7] in. 2 ft. 9 in. 
12 ft. 10 ft. 7 in. 9 ft. 10} in. 
48 ft. 2} in. 45 ft. 28 ft. 4 in. 


Willis to Baltimore Avenue were con- 
structed originally without any founda- 
tion, and after a thorough inspection it 
was decided to make as complete a job 
as possible. As the other sections can 
be repaired to last four or five years, 
they will not be reconstructed this year. 
Rebuilding of other sections will follow 
until the entire length of line is of new 
construction. 

Emergency repair work is being done 
in various parts of the city to remove 
danger spots due to holes in the pave- 
ment and split rails. New trolley wires 
are being strung over many sections, 
including the entire Woodward Avenue 
stretch from the Detroit River to the 
Boulevard. The overhead lines were 
found to be in very poor condition as 
they had been allowed to deteriorate 
until it was considered that a general 
breakdown was not far off unless ex- 
tensive repairs were carried out. 

The new track which the city is lay- 
ing is identical to that laid in other 
sections of the municipal system, being 
monolithic concrete type of construc- 
tion with twin steel ties. New steel 
and other necessary materials have 
been delivered along the line and men 
and machines are working day and 
night. Temporary tracks have been 
laid on either side of the street next to 
the curbs to carry the cars around the 
section where the new track is under 
construction. A large number of men 
have been put to work and all the repairs 
will be carried out by day labor under 
the direction of the maintenance de- 
partment. None of the reconstruction 
work will be done under contract ac- 


The above comparison between the 
new cars, the No. 4 semi-convertible 
cars and Birney safety cars gives a 
clear idea of their characteristics. 


Authorizes Expenditure 
of $84,000 


The Board of Public Works has ap- 
proved an ordinance authorizing the 
expenditure of $84,000 for reconstruc- 
tion work on the lines of the Seattle 
(Wash.) Municipal Railway, as follows: 
Reconstruction of track on First Ave- 
nue South, from Atlantic Street to 
Stacey Street, costing $12,000; recon- 
struction of tracks on First Avenue, 
Pine to Cedar, $31,000; on Second Ave- 
nue, Virginia to Cedar, $15,600; adjust- 
ment of tracks on Madison Street, First 
Avenue to Western Avenue, approxi- 
mately $3,500; reconstruction and 
overhauling of approximately thirty 
passenger cars, $17,000. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York June 20, 1922 
Copper, electrolytic, cents perlb....... . 13.75 
Copper wire base, cents per lb..........+ 14.75 
eeeh Gents PEP IDG cores ctw canetae tee Baas 
70 


Tie, oneness ROMA 
Tin, Straits, cents per liens ast Sue. at 31.50 


Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 


Roads; groes t0BS,.. 6.6.0: ve ee as $6.125 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons...... 3) 20) 
Pittsburgh, mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons : 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons A 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2.925 
Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., cents per lb. . 575 
Weatherproof wire base, N. Y., cents perlb. 15.50 
Gana, Dhloage net prices, ‘without bags.. $2.07 
Linseed oil,(5-bbl. lots), N. Y., cents per gal. 85.00 
White lead, (100-Ib. keg), N. Y. posnra nes lis 12.25 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), N.Y. per gal. $1.08 
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Dayton Companies Go to 
One-Man Operation 


Four of the six street railway com- 
panies operating in Dayton, Ohio, are 
planning to go largely to one-man op- 
eration. The Dayton Street Railway 
purchased and is now operating fifteen 
new standard safety cars and is also 
operating some of its old double-truck 
cars with one man. The latter may be 
remodeled later, but no change has 
been made in the construction or equip- 
ment to date. The City Railway is 
purchasing from the Cincinnati Car 
Company fifteen light-weight, double- 
truck cars weighing 26,500 lb. complete 
with quadruple equipment of G. E. 264 
motors and Westinghouse air brakes and 
arranged for single-end, one-man opera- 
tion. These cars will be fitted with the 
Syracuse type turnstile on the rear end, 
and owing to the transfer situation it will 
be necessary for passengers to pay as 
they enter. They will therefore enter 
at the front door and leave through the 
turnstile by the rear door. To control 
this operation properly there will be an 
outside mirror on the front corner post 
and one inside mirror on the right-hand 
side of the car so that the operator can 
see passengers alighting both from the 
inside and outside of the car. The seat- 
ing capacity of these cars will be fifty- 
two. They are constructed with the 
curve lift sides similar to the interurban 
cars now operated by the Kentucky 
Traction & Terminal Company, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

The City Railway is also remodeling 
all of its present double-truck cars for 
one-man turnstile operation. These 
cars have drop platforms which, in the 
rear, will be built up to the floor level 
and additional seats provided, leaving 
room for a step up to the turnstile. 
These cars now seat forty-eight and 
with the turnstile and additional seats 
in place will seat fifty-two. The use of 
Shanklin transfer machines is also be- 
ing considered to facilitate the one-man 
operation. 

The Oakwood Street Railway is also 
changing its cars over for similar opera- 
tion. The Dayton, Springfield & Xenia 
Southern Railway is remodeling its 
double-truck cars for one-man opera- 
tion and employing the standard safety 
devices. At the present time one car 
is being operated with a turnstile and 
“Dpay-as-you-leave,” but it will be nec- 
essary to change over to “p-a-y-e” later 
on account of the transfer situation. The 
People’s Railway and the Cincinnati & 
Dayton Traction Company are not con- 
templating one-man operation at this 
time. 


Rolling Stock 


Community Traction Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, will reconstruct cars in the 
near future for one-man car operation. 

Louisville (Ky.) Railway has under 
construction fifteen one-man cars which 
it is reported will be put on the Brook 
and Seventh Street line on Aug. 1. 


Interstate Public Service Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has planned to put in 
operation the five new one-man cars 
between New Albany and Jeffersonville. 
The cars were constructed in Cincin- 
nati. Reference was made to this new 
equipment in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL issue of May 13. 
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Track and Roadway 


Community Traction Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, has ordered materials to start 
upon the track improvement program 
which will require an expenditure of 
$500,000. 

Public Service Railway, Camden, N. J., 
has obtained permission to shift the 
Kearns turnout about half a mile to 
the west so as to even up the running 
time between Camden and Riverside. 
Work on this improvement will be 
started in a short time. 


Chattanooga (Tenn.) Traction Com- 
pany will extend the tracks of the Red 
Bank line several miles up the Dry 
Valley district in the near future. The 
company has the poles for the wires, 
a large amount of rails and other equip- 
ment necessary to the line. 


Washington Water Power Company, 
Spokane, Wash., recently began laying 
tracks on the nine blocks of double 
tracking on East Sprague Avenue, 
which is being installed for the Spokane 
United Railways as the result of the 
elimination of the Union Park loop 
after consolidation takes effect. 


Savannah Electric & Power Com- 
pany, Savannah, Ga., is progressing 
rapidly on the replacing of the present 
50-lb. low T rail on Forty-sixth Street 
with 7-in., 70-lb. high T rail. This 
work also includes the construction of 
a 300-ft. siding. This construction 
work is being done to serve patrons 
on the Habersham Street line. The 
company has also installed a switch at 
Bay and Whitaker Streets in the east- 
bound track. 

Trenton, Bristol & Philadelphia 
Street Railway, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
drawing up plans for a trolley switch 
and loop at Market and Radcliffe 
Streets, Bristol, to carry passengers 
from Philadelphia to the steamers run- 
ning to Island Beach, between Burling- 
ton and Bristol. The plans will be sub- 
mitted to the Bristol Borough Council 
at a meeting to be held in July. Minot 
J. Hill, general manager of the traction 
company, plans to run an express serv- 
ice from Philadelphia to the island. 

Seattle (Wash.) Municipal Railway 
has completed the newly-constructed 
First Avenue South-East Marginal Way 
street car line in the southern end of 
the city. This event was recently cel- 
ebrated by the South End Industrial 
Association. The new route extends 
over First Avenue south from Spokane 
Street to East Marginal Way and over 
East Marginal Way to a junction with 
the old South Park car line, furnish- 
ing a shortened route to the business 
center of the city, and efficient car ser- 


vice to the industrial workers in the 
tideflats district along the Duwamish 
Waterway. 

Capital Traction Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has made formal application 
to the War Department to construct 
a double-track extension on the new 
Georgetown bridge and to operate cars 
between Georgetown and Rosslyn. Ac- 
cording to engineers the extension will 
cost about $150,000. If the War De- 
partment approves, residents of nearby 
Virginia points, now dependent for 
street car service on the Aqueduct 
bridge line of the Washington & Old 
Dominion Company, will not be left 
without street railway transportation 
next spring when that company aban- 
dons its cross-river service. 


Mason B. Starring, president of the 
California Railway & Power Company 
and of the United Railways Investment 
Company, was elected a director of 
Burns Brothers Coal Company at the 
last meeting in May. 

Track Specialties Company, New 
York, N. Y., has announced the ap- 
pointment of J. S. O’Connor of the 
Standard Supply Company located at 
315 Beatty Building, Houston, Tex., as 
its Texas agent. 

American Abrasive Metals Company, 
New York, N. Y., manufacturer of 
feralun, alumalun, vulealun and bron- 
zalun anti-slip treads, announces that 
it has also been appointed a represen- 
tative by the Carborundum Company 
of Niagara Falls for the Carborundum 
anti-slip tile. 

Dryden Rubber Company, Chicago, 
Ill., announces that E. H. Young and 
H. E. Lavalle have been appointed 
exclusive Eastern representatives, with 
headquarters at 18 Vesey Street, New 
York, for the sale of Dryden double- 
wear friction tape and splicing com- 
pound in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States. 


New Advertising Literature 


Wagner Electric Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., recently is- 
sued a folder emphasizing Wagner 
quality “year after year.” The folder 
contains three calendars for the year 
1922 with the months of May, June 
and July on top. 

Rail Welding & Bonding Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has published a new 
catalog on its type WW dynamotor and 
its uses, particularly as employed for 
carbon arc rail joint welding. A special 
section is devoted to a description of 
the carbon are process. 

Northern Equipment Company, Erie, 
Pa., has just published a booklet entitled 
“Regulating Boiler Feed Water.” The 
subject has been treated through the 
use of charts showing the effect of feed- 
water regulation on water input, steam 
output, feed water temperature, etc. 


McGraw-Hill Co., Inc. June 24, 1922 : Twenty Cents Per Copy 


The Miller Trolley Shoe 


is the pantagraph applied 


to the trolley car 
Trolley Shoes 


Like pantagraph trolleys on high-speed electric locomotives, Miller 
(Patented) 


Trolley Shoes “stay with” the wire. They handle large currents with- 


out arcing or overheating. —-meet every requirement for 


3 increased efficiency. 
Miller Trolley Shoes are attached to your existing trolley poles. No 
special fixtures required. 


The pantagraph applied to the 
trolley car. 


Better current collector, 
Fewer dewirements. 
Noiseless. 

No lubrication. 

Less wear on trolley wire. 
More miles per dollar. 


This simple device will give every car the equivalent of a pantagraph 
trolley at trifling cost. Try them! 


by 
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Have you received your copy of our new catalog? 
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¥, 


MILLER TROLLEY SHOE ComPANY eon 


BOSTON-21, MASS. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 


Freight Haulage 


“Joe,” said the Vice-President, “our Transportation Engineer's 
report discloses a lot of new information on Freight Haulage possi- 
bilities. He shows that all of the industries on our lines are increasing 
their force and considerable increase in freight and package shipments 
will be upon us in a month or so.”’ 


“He is right,’ responded Joe, the Superintendent of Operation. 
“I gave him an inventory of our available equipment. I am satisfied 
we should have at least two more Baldwin-Westinghouse Locomotives 
and, furthermore, we had better order them now, before prices and 
shipments are extended.” 


June 24, 1922 


50-Ton Baldwin Westinghouse Eldctricibocomorive 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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